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, " In metro politan New York, for example, there are 26,188 Otis elevators— 
“ more than all other makes combined. So it goes in all the cities of America, 
and many abroad. Creator of skylines? It would certainly seem so! 
B 
FITTED FOR KINGS — East meets West and new 
meets old in an unusual elevator recently delivered to a 
Middle East potentate. As oriental in its satin and silk Vv 
appointments as it is modern in its smooth operation and | 
automatic control, this job is just another example of Otis 
ability to supply vertical transportation for ay requirement. | 
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|¢ LONG WAITS AND SHORT TEMPERS —How|| ru 
~~ long do you wait after pressing the ‘‘down”’ button before | 
‘you hit it again? Seventeen seconds is average, according 
to Otis experts. Yes, cutting down waiting time is a big 
concern of Otis design engineers. They've been responsible 
for every major step in the development of safe and 
speedy elevator operation. 
41 
THE LIGHT TELLS HIM WHEN — Did youknow é 
that modern big-building elevators have a light which 4 
automatically signals the operator when to start? It’s the i 
visible part of an ingenious system developed by Otis to 
dispatch cars on a scientific basis, timed to the needs of “4 
the building and the hour. During rush hours it helps get on 
heavy one-way traffic up or down without annoying delays. 
During off-peak hours it eliminates excessive waits 
caused by car movements getting out of balance due to 
hit-or-miss scheduling. 7 
Have you a vertical transportation problem 
— in an office building, a factory, an apartment 
house, a store? If so, there is an Otis man in T 
your city who will be glad to give you the ELEVATOR COMPANY a 
benefit of our 94 years’ experience. yer 
Offices in all principal cities que 
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F 100 life insurance companies 

surveyed by the Institute of 
Life Insurance for current practices 
in connection with the aviation risk, 
two-thirds now accept as standard 
risks without limitations, applicants 
who contemplate passenger travel on 
U. S. scheduled air transports in 
western hemisphere flights and one- 
half accept on the same basis for 
contemplated world-wide flights. 


This represents a material liberal- 
ization over last year, when only 
slightly over one-third of these com- 
panies accepted on a standard basis 
applicants contemplating western 
hemisphere flights and less than one- 
third accepted on the standard basis 
those contemplating 
flights. 


world-wide 


The companies surveyed do more 
than 80% of total U. 
ance business. 


S. life insur- 


The liberalization has been even 
more marked over a ten year period 
as experience has enabled more com- 
panies to define their rules. As re- 
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FLYING COVERAGE 


cently as 1940, only 3 of the com- 
panies surveyed wrote policies at 
standard rates without limitation 
on applicants contemplating — air 
travel within this hemisphere and 
only 1 covered transoceanic travel. 
In 1935, no companies accepted ap- 
plicants on this basis, where more 
than a small amount of flying was 
contemplated. 


In addition to the increasing num- 
ber of companies writing without 
limitation at standard rates, there 
has also been a liberalization by com- 
panies writing policies with limita- 
tions on either size of policies or 
number of hours of flying contem- 
plated. Currently, 17 of the compa- 
nies surveyed at standard 
rates with some limitation on size of 
policy or on the number of flying 
hours contemplated, in the case of 
western hemisphere flights; and 14 
give individual consideration to each 
case. The policy size limit most fre- 
quently set is $25,000 and the most 
frequent limitation hours of 
flight is 250. This compares ‘with 
25 to 50 hours ten years ago. 


Write 


on 


* Mortality Statistics 


In the case of world-wide flights, 
14 of the companies have a limit on 
the size of policy issued or on the 
number of flying hours ; and 33 give 
individual consideration to each case. 
The usual limitations on size and 
flying hours for transoceanic flights 
are the same as in the case of hemi- 
sphere flights. 

“The liberalization of foreign fly- 
ing rules applied to applicants for 
new life insurance directly reflects 
the excellent safety record of pas- 
sengers on such flights,” the In- 
stitute commented. “The 1946 
passenger fatality rate per 100,000,- 
COO passenger miles on international 
flights was 3.63, compared with 3.75 
in 1945, and 483 in 1944. The five 
year average fatality rates for previ- 
; were: 2.40 in 1940-44; 
10.10 in 1935-39; and 9.12 in 1930- 
34. 

“These changes apply only to new 
policies being issued, as do all cur- 
rent underwriting rules. 


ous vears 


Existing 


policies are governed by the rate ap. 
plied at time of issue and all risks 
are covered unless specifically ex. 
cluded at time of issue. Once a pol- 
icy is issued, there is no limitation 
on the number of hours of flight.” 

Liberalizations were also effected 
last year in the rules applying to ap- 
plicants who are pilots or crew mem- 
bers on U. 


S. transports in foreign 
service. 


In the case of western hemisphere 
pilots and crews, 71 of the compa- 
nies surveyed now issue policies at 
an extra premium, partly with and 
partly without a limit on the size of 
the policy. 

In the case of pilots and crews on 
world-wide flights, 51 of the compa- 
nies now accept applicants at an 
extra premium in some cases with- 
out limit as to size. 


AIR COVERAGE 


HE Associated Aviation Under- 

writers, located at New York, 
N. Y., have installed two “Insuro- 
graphs” at the Airlines Terminal in 
New York City and at LaGuardia 
Field, also in New York City, for 
the purpose of providing life insur- 
ance protection for air travellers. In 
using this new vending machine the 
air traveller simply writes when his 
plane leaves, the destination and his 
beneficiary. He deposits a quarter, 
the machine spins and the $5,000 
policy comes out. Envelopes are 
provided free so that the traveller 
may send the policy to his bene- 
ficiary if he so desires. In the event 
that he did not take this action, and 
he was killed on that particular 
flight, the machine makes two car- 
bon copies of the data furnished by 
the traveller and consequently the 
company would have no difficulty in 
paying the claim. 

Most of these travelling policies 
are sold by the company over-the- 
counter in various parts of the 
United States. So far only two 
“TInsurographs” have been installed 
but it is expected in time that they 
will be a feature at all major airports 
in the United States. 
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ROUP insurance and annuity 

policies in the number of 46,- 
950,000 were owned by workers in 
the United States at the start of 
1947, an increase of 9,750,000 or 
26% during the preceding year, it 
was reported last month by the Life 
Insurance Association of America. 
Total sums paid in during 1946 by 
employers and employees to main- 
tain these voluntary plans of protec- 
tion were $917,000,000, an increase 
of $89,900,000 over the 1945 pay- 
ments. 

The total number of workers 
covered by these plans is not deter- 
mined, because many are insured 
under several of the nine types of 
protection now written. There are, 
however, 13,025,000 workers cov- 
ered by group life insurance ; 7 ,000,- 
000 covered by group accident and 
health insurance ; 5,800,000 by group 
hospital expense insurance, with 4,- 
748,000 dependents of these workers 
also covered; 5,392,000 by group 
surgical expense insurance, with 2.- 
524,000 of their dependents also 
covered ; 5,297,000 by group debtor’s 
life insurance; 4,535,000 by group 
accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance; 1,468,000 by group an- 
nuities ; 490,000 by group medical 
expense insurance, with 125,000 de- 
pendents also covered; and 348,000 
by wholesale life insurance, regular 
life policies purchased on the group 
plan. 

New Plans Popular 


The total amount of coverage 
provided for these workers was 
$27 473,900,000 of group life insur- 
ance ; $583,600,000 of group debtor's 
life insurance, covering installment 
loans including mortgages; $585,- 
400,000 of wholesale life insurance ; 
$8,517,500,000 of group accidental 
death and dismemberment insur- 
ance; weekly benefits of $127 ,200,- 
YOO under group accident and health 
insurance; annual income of $324,- 


700,000 under group annuities; 
$1,101,700,000 maximum surgical 


benefits ; daily benefits of $47,700,- 
000 under group hospital expense 
insurance. 

Greatest gains in the past year 
Were shown in the newer types of 
group plans, the number of group 
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GROUP COVERAGE 


medical expense policies in force in- 
creasing 47%, while group surgical 
expense policies increased 36% and 
group hospital expense policies 33%. 
Group debtor’s insurance certificates 
increased 64%. 

The number of employer-employee 
group contracts in effect at the end 
of 1946 was 208,720, an increase of 
34,675 during the year. These do 
not represent the number of firm’ 
offering group insurance, as some 
firms provide several types of group 
insurance. The number of firms 
providing group life insurance at 
year end was 33,320; those with 
group accident and health insurance 
numbered 26,820 ; group hospital ex- 
pense, 25,730; group surgical ex- 
pense 24,600. During the year 5,664 
firms added group surgical benefits 
and 5,341 firms added group hos- 
pital insurance. 

The figures of the Life Insurance 
Association of America are based on 
a survey covering 127 United States 


and Canadian life insurance com- 
FAMOUS 
KEY-CHAIN-LITE 


Sensational 
KEY-CHAIN-PENCIL 






panies and 31 casualty insurance 
companies which write group acci- 
dent and health insurance. 

Premium income for 1946 in- 
creased 10%, although the gain 
varied by type of group coverage. 
In the case of group accident and 
health the premium total actually 
declined 1.5% although the number 
of certificates in force increased by 
18%. In most cases, the premium 
income increase was considerably 
less than the increase in number of 
certificates. This was due to the 
annual readjustments in the busi- 
The decrease in 
number of women employed was one 
factor and the fact that premium 
payments were retroactively 
justed to actual experience 
another. Also the second half of the 
year was more productive of new 
business than the first half, so that 
premium income, usually on a 
monthly basis, did not gain at the 
same rate as the amount in 
for the calendar year. 
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Now that most vacations are over the people in the 
life insurance business should be ready for work. It 
is well that they are for insurance history is being 
made today. This history will not shake the world or 
make headlines. As a matter of fact the majority of 
people will not even be conscious of it. It does, how- 
ever, represent the most widely adopted important 
change since the business began a little over 100 years 
ago in this country. For some years past the actuaries 
and their departments and, to a lesser extent the legal 
departments, have found out that making this history 
requires a great deal of work. Even we publishers are 
going to feel it before the year is finished. In short 
what this major change lacks in glamour it more than 
makes up for in hard work. 







































































“\Vhat is your opinion of the Guertin Legislation?” 
was the question posed by the writer to some life 
agents in a small town in northern New York last 
month. These agents represented large, well known 
companies. The response was unanimous but not as 
expected. “What is it?” Sometimes editors .as well as 
others who sit too close to a major event assume that 
many other people are also familiar with and concerned 
about it. To our knowledge no survey has been made 
to date but if one were, it would not be surprising if 
less than half the people in the life insurance business 
could intelligently explain what the Guertin Legislation 
is. Frankly speaking, it is primarily the concern of 
actuaries since all three parts of it deal with matters 
in their province. The three parts have to do with a 
new mortality table, new valuation law and new non- 
forfeiture law. To make it still more complicated many 
companies in changing to the new basis are also lower- 
ing their interest assumption. Thus life insurance his- 
tory in the making is not one major change but in most 
cases is made up of 4 such changes. 

















From the agent’s point of view in his relations with 
the public it is only necessary to keep two things in 
mind: the first change will eliminate the criticism, un- 
warranted as it was, of using an “‘out of date mortality 
table” and secondly the adoption of a low interest 
assumption is in keeping with earnings on sound invest- 
ments and will make for stronger companies, other 
things being equal. As for the two laws—valuation and 
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the average policyholder or prospect 
probably would not know what they were even if you 
tried to explain them. On the other hand the adoption 
of a modern mortality table can be easily explained. In 
so doing, however, emphasis should be made of the 
fact that the new table in itself will not greatly affect 
rates—policyholders have been getting the benefit of 
favorable mortality right along irrespective of the table 
being used. Jn our opinion unless the question is 
brought up by a policyholder or a prospect it would be 
best to say nothing about these changes. When Henry 
Ford changed from the Model T to the Model A about 
20 years ago, the publicity department of his company 
ballyhooed the change by every publicity medium. That 
was good business because practically anyone could see 
the change and recognize that it was for the better. On 
the other hand life insurance is an intangible. Its 
mechanism is undergoing some important changes but 
policies will continue to look about the same to the 
public; they will cost just about as much and they will 
provide about the same benefits. In short these changes 
do not particularly lend themselves to widespread pub- 
licity. If a good job cannot be done, it is better to do no 
job at all rather than a poor one that would confuse 
instead of clarify. 


Where rates are scheduled to be increased, aside 
from the changes brought about by the Guertin Legis- 
lation, and agents are now selling business due to such 
proposed increases, it should be carefully explained 
that the increase in premiums is due primarily to lower 
interest rates. The prospect should be advised clearly 
and unequivocally that he, a self and family provider 
as well as a saver is being penalized by such low rates 
kept that way by artificial means. To some this may 
have a political flavor—interest rates were high during 
the twenties when the Republicans were in power while 
they have decreased to an all time low during the 
Democratic regime. Political or otherwise, a fact is a 
fact and low interest rates penalize all who save money 
whether by life insurance, bank accounts, bonds or 
what you will. An agent should, instead of apologizing 
for his company raising rates, take the initiative and 
put the blame squarely where it belongs. 


Life insurance history, currently being made, really 
started 10 years ago. At that time the nature of the 
changes could not be forecast. Equally important the 
most opportune time to make a major change is when 
business is good. Coincidental with these major changes 

the majority of companies will act before January 1 
next—the economic climate has been and is excellent 
for life insurance. How long it will continue no man 
can accurately say. but those in the business will unan 
imously agree that all companies making these changes 
will be in a better position to meet the future and serve 
the public. 
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If you did the cleaning... 


You'd be sure to get the most efficient 


vacuum cleaner on the market. 


Perhaps—out of consideration for 
the person who does your houseclean- 
ing—you ve already made sure she 


has the best! 


You'd insist on the best all-round 
typewriter that ever responded to a 
typist’s touch, 

But then— perhaps you ve already 
seen to it that your secretarial staff 


has Royal Typewriters! 











Royal wins hands down! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the fa- 
vorite typewriter among secretaries and typists —preferred 2 to 
] over any other typewriter! Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use! 

Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving 
features on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. 
Meaning—higher production per machine! 

Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 
stand up, spend more time on the job, less time out for 


repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 


tvpewriter investment! 


ROYAL~ World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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HE annual tables of comparative net costs are shown 
on pages following. The basis of the figures is 
exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, they 
are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the actual 
history figures, means the issues of 1927. For the 
present scale figures it represents the scale in force to- 
day, paid on policies from one to twenty years old. In 
the case of some companies, where the premium rates 
have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter compari- 
son would be of little value, and in such case the present 
scale is the payment that would be made on such policies 
if they had been issued at the current rates. Only the 
yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year totals 
divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, the costs 
on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend to be 
higher in the early years and to decrease in the later 
years, the figures we show being an arbitrary averaging 
of these costs over the twenty year period. The only de- 
ductions made are for the dividends paid—in all cases 
cash values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. In 
the case of the Ordinary Life policy these fall into three 
natural groups—the Full Level Premium 3% valuation, 
the 314% on the same basis, and the Modified Prelim- 
inary Term 314%. For United States companies these 
values usually run to within $1.00, and the spread in 
our tables is caused by the fact that there are Canadian 
companies listed, and the mortality tables used in Can- 
ada produce slightly higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Where this is the 
case we have used a standard note. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 314% to 3% (a few to 21%4% or 234%), or other- 
wise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
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only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $20.92 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life, $31.90 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $44.46 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1945 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment : $21.11, $31.80 and $44.36, respectively, and 
in 1946, $20.93, $31.83 and $44.46. On Endowment 
policies the costs reflect the declining interest rate more 
sharply than do the Life policies as is to be expected 
because of differences in reserves. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1941 of $20.45; in 1942, $20.54; in 1943, $20.55; 
in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55; in 1946, $20.58 and 
in 1947, $20.66. Other comparisons may be obtained 
by consulting the tables hereafter and the showing in 
our July, 1942 News. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Heading for Sunshine... 


“Today, as I leave this office for the last time, my wife and I step confi- 












































dently ahead into sunshine . . . sunshine which will ripen fully the fruits 

of all these years. Today, we start a new and better life . . . while we UR 
can still enjoy it fully. Today, for the first time, I realize how right I was ® aii 
SYS 
to set aside a portion of my income for the retirement plan which is now 933. has 
our ‘ticket to independent sunset years’.” e conce 
anaged 
yen for 
Of all things which can be bought and sold—independence for retirement prvice. 
Where' 
ictatorsh 
ance underwriting . . . a business unsurpassed for deep personal grati- nmental 
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is most universally desired. This is part of the stock in trade in life insur- 
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UR Federal Government's 
f management of our monetary 
system, since the beginning of 
933, has been an integral part of 
e concept that a governmentally 
anaged economy is desirable— 
en for those not in government 
prvice. 
Wherever one finds a government 
ictatorship or an attempt at a gov- 
nmentally-managed economy in 
odern times he also finds a sus- 
nsion of gold payments and a sub- 
itution of an irredeemable paper 
rrency. A so-called “managed” 
rrency system today almost in- 
priably refers to an irredeemable 
Aper money system accompanied 
errhaps by a subsidiary coinage 
inted from some metal relatively 
heap as compared with gold. 
A gold standard is one of the 
lost fundamental and potent in- 
tuments which a people can have 
exercising popular direct control 
er a government’s management of 
le public purse—that is, over the 
htion’s monetary and fiscal affairs. 
he employment by a nation of a 
Id-coin monetary standard and the 
sowth and continuance of economic 
and political) democracy have gone 
and in hand. A gold standard is 
rthaps the most important of the 
akes which a people can exercise 


mrectly on their government in its 
management of the public purse. 


hen there is mismanagement, the 
Pople present their paper money 
d government securities for pay- 
gent in gold. Every individual can 
us bring direct pressure to bear 
bon his government ; it is not neces- 


ry for him to rely solely upon his 


mp resentatives in Congress for pro- 


tion against the management of 
€ people’s money. 

Every government that wishes to 
ibark upon a _ governmentally- 
knaged economy and_ spending 
tee must free itself from this auto- 
atic brake on the misuse of the 
tblic purse which the gold standard 





plember 2, 1947 


by WALTER E. SPAHR 
Professor of Economics, New York 
University, and Executive Vice Presi- 


dent, Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy 


Dr. Spahr traces monetary develop- 
ments since 1933 and contends New 
Deal monetary policy was conceived 
as part of governmentally-managed 
economy. Holds gold standard is 
fundamental instrument of people for 
controlling public purse, and analyzes 
theories and practices of "managed 
currency" advocates. Decries pres- 
ent lack of definite monetary and 
fiscal policy and describes proposals 
of both Committee for leonanie 
Development and Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary 
Policy. 


places in the hands of every indi- 
vidual. There are limits within 
which those who would manage an 
economy to their liking cannot man- 
age gold. It will fly elsewhere if 
abused. Gold says to every dictator : 
“Thus far you may go, but no 
farther; otherwise, I shall flee.” It 
is for this reason that practically 
every government dictator initiates 
his coup or proposed managed econ- 
omy by suspending gold or other 
specie payments. 


Breaking from Gold Standard 


Our government freed itself from 
this brake in March, 1933, despite 
numerous and widespread protests 
and recommendations for a prompt 
return to a gold standard ; and every 
adult person knows something of 
what the spending orgy has been 
like since. The helplessness of each 
individual, deprived of his power to 
exercise any direct control, should 
be obvious. 

Find an advocate of a govern- 
mentally-managed economy in this 
or any other country and one will 
almost invariably find a person op- 


posed to a return to a gold-coin 
standard. It is among the believers 
in the virtues of the private-enter- 
prise system that one finds the advo- 
cates of a return to a gold-coin 
standard. These people realize that 
a restoration of that standard means, 
among other things, a restoration 
to the people of their control over 
the public purse. They know that 
a gold-coin standard is a basic in- 
strument in economic and _ political 
democracy and that it alone can 
provide an _ objective monetary 
standard for measurement of values. 
They believe that the money of the 
nation is the people’s money, not 
the property of the political party 
in power to make and unmake as 
its interests seem to dictate. Since 
they believe that a nation’s money 
is, or should be, the people’s money, 
they want them to have the best 
that they can afford. 

The best thus far devised by man 
is gold, and the people of this coun- 
try can still afford the best, although 
the time well may come when we 
cannot afford the best if we persist 
in using cheaper and cheaper cur- 
rency, and the price of gold should 
rise to much greater heights. 

In the short space of less than a 
year—from March, 1933, to Janu- 
ary, 1934—our government’s policy 
of “managing” our currency brought 
about a rise of 69% in our price 
for gold. In other countries, the 
rise in terms of local currencies was 
and has been still greater. In some, 
the price of gold in terms of their 
so-called “managed” currencies is 
reaching fantastic heights. 

Although confronted with such 
evidence, a multitude of people seem 
unable to understand the lesson in- 
volved. They still argue for a cheap 
so-called “managed” currency. They 
pretend to believe that a cheaper 
thing is better than the more valu- 
able thing as these values are tested 
in objective, open markets. This is 
probably because they think of the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Monetary System—Continued 


convenience of paper money as com- 
pared with gold in common trans- 
actions and fail to consider or to 
understand such fundamentals as 
the reserve and clearing functions of 
gold and its superior quality as a 
storehouse of values over long pe- 
riods of time. Then there is that 
emotional reaction revealed in the 
common notion that paper money is 
the money and friend of the 
called common man while gold is 
associated with the wealthy and is 
supposed, in some manner, to bring 


Sso- 


harm and distress to the man of 


little substance. Bryan’s famous 
speech, “Crucified on the Cross of 
Gold,’ at least exemplifies this 


thought and attitude if, indeed, it 
was not chiefly responsible for them. 


New Deal Monetary Management 


It is doubtful that any well- 
thought-out program of monetary 
management existed when the sus- 
pension of gold payments was insti- 
tuted by our government in March, 
1933. The closing of the banks 
forced a temporary suspension of 
gold payments. But with their open- 








“T his housing shortage has its compensations 
1 sold FOUR families in one flat tonight!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How 
to Work Intensively 


Getting the most out of any sales or prospecting situation 
comes so naturally to a Bankers/ifeman he is bound to gain 
even from a situation as bad as the current housing shortage. 

Seriously, from his first days in his agency office the typical 
Bankerslifeman is trained both in theory and in practice to 
know how to uncover “nests” of business. This knowledge 
is furthered through a Home Office training program that 
carries through his first three years in the business and is 
supplemented with refresher courses thereafter. 

This thoroughgoing knowledge of good sales practice makes 
Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you like to 
know as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e COMPANY 
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ing, there appears to have been 
good reason why a resumption 
gold payments and of the precedi 
gold standard could not have tak 
place. For several months aff 
March, 1933, the Administratio 
monetary policies seem to have cq 
tered chiefly in doing those thin NE 
which it was supposed would rag ff 


wo! 
prices, and to drift along until som con 
one could suggest what would # ollabora 
pear to be a more fundamental pri ng. As 


ciple that would appeal to ¢ 
President. It was the Presiden 
friend, Professor Warren, agric 
tural economist of Cornell Unive 
sity, that apparently did most 
supply the President with such 
program—at least that part of 
that was instituted in October, 193 
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On May 7, 1933, the Presid@ig. iy 
stated that he had “the definite dfoq.y°s 1 


jective of raising commodity prig 
to such an extent that those wi 
have borrowed money will, on t 
average, be able to repay that mon 
in the same kind of dollar whi 
they borrowed.” ? 

On May 12, 1933, the so-call 
Thomas Inflation Amendment to t 
Agricultural Adjustment Act w 
passed. This notoriously bad la 
provided for currency expansi 
and depreciation in a variety 
ways. It permitted the Secretary 
the Treasury to enter into agr¢ 
ments with the Federal Reser 
authorities under which the Reser 
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iakes it 
banks were to purchase and hold 9.5 6n 
billion of Treasury bills and othf,, .. 


United States Government secug,, 
ties in addition to those already he 
It authorized the issuance of 

United States notes up to a total 
$3 billion. It authorized the Pre 
dent by proclamation to reduce t 
weight of the gold dollar by as mu 
as 50% and to institute a — 
monetary standard at any ratio | 
tween gold and silver that he mig 
choose—that is, the President cou 
reduce the weight of the silver doll 
in any amount he might select. 
authorized him to accept ~—_ 
silver in payment of foreign de 
owed the United States at an art 
ficially high price of 50 cents p 
ounce up to the amount of $204 
000,000, and to issue silver certi 
cates against overvalued silver. (T 
price of silver in 1933, in terms 
our depreciating paper curren 
ranged from approximately 25 

{Continued on page 54) 
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GUARANTEE FORMULA 


by FREDERICK H. ALLEN 


NEW formula has _ been 
A worked out whereby insurance 

companies and industry can 
ollaborate in the building of hous- 
ng. As a result the equity housing 
nvestment becomes very attractive 
ince the chief objection to this type 
yf investment at this time—high 
building costs—is obviated. 
Fear of high building costs and 
heir probable direction in the future 
ure the main deterrents to invest- 
ment in equity housing today. If 
frosts slump, can a project, built at 
oday’s high costs, maintain a good 
rompetitive position against projects 
yuilt ten years from now at lower 
rices? How can an investment in 
quity housing today be protected 
nd insured against a possible decline 
n costs in the future? What is the 
New Formula? 
The answer to these questions lies 
na ten year guarantee on the part 
f industry seeking housing for its 
bmployees, the guarantee to be large 
rough to pay down the investment 
is much as 50% in ten years’ time. 
rhis guarantee provides insurance 
gainst dropping costs because it 
takes it possible to amortize the in- 
estment quickly during the first ten 
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rears. At the end of this period, 
he insurance company with build- 
ngs well marked down is in a posi- 
ion to meet low rents if that should 
ecome necessary, or, more likely, 
eap a handsome income if wages and 
ents stay up. 


Reason for Subsidy 


This new guarantee formula was 
orn of necessity. Industry is acutely 
ware of the need to provide housing 
pr its employees. Basically, there 
te two ways to get housing—either 
wild it, or get someone else to 
wild it. However, industry wants 
avoid the double position of land- 
rd and employer. This double role, 
kcause of misuse by some in the 
ast, has become undesirable since 
now marks the employer for sus- 
ition. This is a time when industry 
‘changing and expanding and needs 
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Mr. Allen, the author of this, the first of 
2 articles dealing with rental housing, is the 
mortgage man (formerly Bowery Savings 
Bank, Chairman of Manhattan Development 
Committee) in the triumvirate, Harrison, 
Ballard & Allen, 123 East 77th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. The firm is in effect "a 
private housing authority, equipped to act 
as consultant on, to coordinate, and to 
administer all the operations pertinent to 
housing, from a survey of area needs and the 
selection of a site, to the supervision of 
construction and the establishment of man- 
agement policies." This firm offers small 
companies the same type of service usually 
available only to the largest investors in the 
housing field. It is not only possible but 
practical in some instances for two or more 
small investors to pool their available funds 
in order to invest in a rental housing project. 

To facilitate such projects under today's 
conditions a new formula has been de- 
veloped by this firm which is explained in 
this series of articles. 


all the money it can get to finance 
such operations. Many industrial 
plants, and particularly new ones, 
are located away from the large 
popular market and, therefore, in- 
dustry cannot count on housing to 
grow fast enough and in sufficient 
quantity to meet the need. All these 
conditions have led industry to seek 
outside help in solving its housing 
problem. 

It was natural to turn to insurance 
companies, because they had already 
cooperated in the building of new 
factories. A number of insurance 
companies have bought land, built 
plants and then leased the plant to 
the industry. It seemed sensible to 
transfer this technique to the build- 
ing of housing. Thus, a new formula 
was worked out whereby insurance 
companies would build and manage 
the housing with industry providing 
a partial subsidy to protect the in- 
surance company against a possible 
drop in costs. 

There is hardheaded thinking be- 
hind the decision on the part of 
industry to offer a partial subsidy 
to protect the insurance companies. 
In the first place, industry can deduct 
this annual expense from income tax. 
But of much more vital importance 
are the savings which will be effected 
over the years. It has often been 


determined that absenteeism and rate 
of turnover among employees varies 
directly with the distance which the 
worker lives from the plant. Ab- 
senteeism obviously slows down pro- 
duction and thereby raises produc- 
tion costs. Turnover in the modern 
industrial plant where training of 
skilled workers is expensive, is even 
more costly. When a worker leaves 
for lack of proper housing, not only 
the training investment is lost, but 
more must be spent to train the re- 
placement. Therefore, since it has 
been definitely established that the 
steady workers who are the best in- 
vestment live near the plant, it is to 
the advantage of industry to see to 
it that as many of their workers as 
possible are housed near the plant. 


Advantages 


A guarantee of 8% based on total 
cost of the housing community over 
the first ten-year period will permit 
as much as a 50% mark down of 
investment if carried at 344% in- 
terest rate during the period. A 
guarantee of 7% will mark down the 
investment 41% on the same basis. 
If the insurance company takes 4% 
interest or better during the first 
ten years, the effect will simply be 
to decrease the mark down. Even 
a 30% mark down in ten years will 
be recognized as equalling any con- 
ventional mortgage contract in the 
current market and with the amorti- 
zation guaranteed by industry, the 
desirability of this new formula is 
readily apparent. 

With the rapid mark down guar- 
anteed by the industry, the insurance 
company will be in a position to meet 
competition arising out of a possible 
slump in prices and costs. The most 
sanguine estimates of building cost 
reductions being made at this time 
suggest a maximum decrease of 20% 
in the next several years although 
the majority of prognostics estimate 
that costs will not decline more than 
10% from present levels. Even at 
the higher estimate a mark down of 


(Continued on the next page) 





Guarantee Formula—Continued 


30%-50% in the first ten years of 
a building project built today ap- 
pears to be a great advantage. This 
is a much better mark down than 
the F. H. A. 25% in the first ten 
years. 


Contingencies Covered 


But, supposing taxes increase or 
operating costs go up, is it not pos- 
sible that these increased charges 
would eat up the guarantee which 
is supposed to be the protection 
against the fluctuation of prices 
structure? The answer is “no’’ be- 
cause any advance in taxes, operat- 
ing costs, etce., would be paid, 
according to the formula, by the 
industry and the guarantee paid at 
a flat rate in addition to any upward 
revision of the maintenance charges. 
The percentage guarantee is a free 
and clear return which the insurance 
company can count on for the first 
ten years. 

In several cases being negotiated, 
the industry, for public and labor 
relations reasons, plans to open the 


new structures at rentals which 
would be below the level required 
to pay the guarantee. For instance, 
in one case a 7% guarantee is pro- 
posed for ten years but the industry 
wants to maintain rentals which 
would only throw off 5% per annum 
of the original cost. The differential 
in rents is, in effect, a subsidy to 
the employee residents of the project 
and in no way affects the basic 
guarantee agreed upon by the insur- 
ance company and industry. 

The equity housing guarantee for- 
mula should be of considerable in- 
terest to many insurance companies 
reluctant to enter the building field 
at this time of high costs. There 
will be many opportunities offered, 
we believe, in the coming year to 
insurance companies to enter into 
large and small arrangements of this 
type in a wide variety of communi- 
ties throughout the country. The 
formula offers an opportunity to put 
money to work with a real degree of 
safety despite our knowledge that 
we are at a peak of building prices. 
It affords the investment officer an 
opportunity to assure his directors 
that his company will own residential 
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real estate at the end of the teq 
year period (or whatever period 4 
guarantee is negotiated) which is g 
soundly marked down that there 
no doubt of its successful operatic 
from that time on—even at a high 
rate of earnings on the reduc 
principal. The effect of the guara 
tee-formula is to make more attracti 
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FARMERS 


HE first of 4 articles entitl 

“You can Secure Your Futurg 
appeared in last month’s issue 
“Successful Farming,” a magazi 
published by Meredith Publishi 
Co. of Des Moines, Ia. The seri 
authored by Ralph Botts, agricu 
tural economist with the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics (see Nev 
July 1947 page 73), deals with li 
insurance and the very import 
place insurance plans have in t 
security of normal family life. Copi 
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QONTRARY to popular im- 
pression, the actuary did not 
‘riginate as a mathematician. 
rom the beginning of modern life 
which commenced in 
ngland 200 years ago, the actuary 
hs always been identified with the 
hanayement of insurance funds and 
is qualification as a mathematician 
ume later as actuarial science de- 
sloped. 

As late as 1874, T. B. Sprague 

ad a paper before the Actuarial 
Yociety of Edinburgh “On the Use- 
iness of Mathematical Studies to 
e Actuary.” He indicates that in 
at day a good actuary must have 
1d some mathematical training but 
ges him to become really proficient 
perein. 

It was primarily the problem of 
fe insurance detail that brought 
jut the actuary. The title appears 
) history as an officer attached to 
cclesiastical courts with the duties 
f registrar. In Roman times the 
ctuarius’” recorded the “acta” of 
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e senate. 
Identified in 1762 


In the first life insurance society 
tablished in England, the Amica- 
e founded 1706, the chief officer 
; re the title of registrar. The title 
i actuary, including duties as reg- 
trar, first appears as a life insur- 
ice officer in the deed establishing 
ie Equitable Society in England in 
/62, the first modern life company. 
Thus it was not the actuary who 
rought about life insurance ; it was 
i peculiar needs of the life in- 
lrance institution that brought 
wut the actuary. 

The problem of relating financial 
ansactions to lite contingencies has 
en studied from Roman times. As 
many other fields of human 
hievement, the ground for what 
€ now call actuarial science was 
oken by thinkers with no concep- 
n of the vast enterprise that 
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by ELGIN G. FASSEL, President 


American Institute of Actuaries 


philosopher. It was only after cen- 
turies of groping for a scientific 
basis for that problem that the pos- 
sibility of associating lives in an in- 
surance fund was conceived. 

The astronomer Halley devised 
the first scientific mortality table in 
1693 from a study of births and 
deaths that had been recorded for a 
great many years in parish registers 
in a town in Silesia. The noted 
mathematician De Moivre developed 
the theory of probability from his 
interest in games of chance. Con- 
tributions were made by such intel- 
lectuals as Pascal, Bernoulli, Euler, 
La Place and Gompertz. It was a 
clergyman, Dr. Price, who compiled 
the earliest mortality table used ex- 
tensively in business, the Northamp- 
ton Table, published in 1771. Our 
own Benjamin Franklin promoted 
the idea of life insurance and per- 
haps assisted in some degree in 
establishing in his city the oldest 
existing life insurance organization, 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia, founded to sell rever- 
sionary annuities to widows in 1759. 


Essentiai 


Life contracts are (a) unusual in 
the long time that they may run, 
and (b) unique in their dependence 
on the duration of life. It is these 
two distinctive necessities of life in- 
surance that have given rise to ac- 
tuaries. That is to say, life insur- 
ance is in its nature actuarial. 

The need to allow for long pe- 
riods of time has caused the actuary 
to become the recognized authority 
on the theory of compound interest. 
Likewise, naturally the actuary has 
become the authority on the theory 
of life contingencies. A large part 
of actuarial theory has to do with 
the combined results where com- 
pound interest and life contingen- 
cies are both in operation. 






Life insurance having been insti- 
tuted, progress in this field has come 
through the study of experience and 
by research. The philosophical ef- 
forts of the forerunners became the 
foundation of actuarial knowledge 
which it fell to the lot of actuaries 
to develop into a science. For a 
long period after the commence- 
ment of modern life insurance in 
1762, the managers of the British 
companies appear to have improved 
their actuarial knowledge individ- 
ually through their own experience 
and study, with interchange of ideas 
by correspondence and personal con- 
tacts. Organized actuarial bodies 
came later. 

We learn that in about 1840 there 

yas an association of managers of 
life companies in Edinburgh. In 
1848 a historic meeting occurred of 
London actuaries which culminated 
in the Institute of Actuaries, organ- 
ized in 1848 and later chartered in 
1884, the parent body of all actuarial 
societies, the Centenary of which 
will be honored by a congress of 
English speaking actuaries in Lon- 


don in 1948. 
Examination Since 1848 


The British Institute of Actuaries 
was not originally conceived as a 
scientific body. It was first intended 
to be an association of life insurance 
company managers to discuss the 
practical problems of the business. 
However, in order to recruit and 
train future leadership an examina- 
tion system was promptly estab- 
lished by the Institute and this sys- 
tem has functioned ever since 1848. 
By natural process there has been 
brought about the perfection of the 
theories of compound interest and 
life contingencies as worked out in 
papers published by many contrib- 
utors in that and other actuarial 
bodies, constituting actuarial science. 
George King, author of the monu- 
mental British textbook on Life 
Contingencies, published in 1887 


(Continued on the ext page) 


The Actuary—Continued 


and translated into at least four lan- 
guages, was not a college man. He 
developed as a business man. 

In Great Britain, the Faculty of 
Actuaries was founded in Edin- 
burgh in 1856. There are actuarial 
societies at Birmingham 
Manchester. 

The Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica was founded in New York in 


and at 
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Lite of Virginia ncw has more 
than a billion dollars insurance. 
Size alone does not make a 
company great, but it does evi- 
dence conditions desired by all 
companies, all agents, and all 
purchasers of life insurance: 


1. Able, progressive manage- 
ment, making available 
sound, up-to-date plans of 
protection that satisfy every 
purpose and every purse. 


2. Representatives informed 
about their business and 
enthusiastic about their 
company. 

3. The good will and continu- 
ing patronage of satisfied 
policy-owners. 
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1889 and the American Institute of 
Actuaries in Chicago in 1909. 

At the outbreak of the war there 
were also actuarial societies in Aus- 
tralia (representing also New Zea- 
land), Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
Yugoslavia. 


and 


It is not my purpose to catalogue 
the achievements of individual ac- 
tuaries. The achievements of ac- 
tuarial science speak for themselves 
in the sound and stable life insur- 
ance structure that we behold. This, 
with so many other features of our 
times, could only be viewed by Ben- 
jamin Franklin with amazement. 

I must not neglect to state that 
actuarial science and the special 
skills of actuaries have long since 
been applied in fields outside of life 
insurance offices. The British gov- 
ernment created a position of ac- 
tuary in 1821. Actuaries are to be 
found in government posts. Also 
there actuaries employed in 
other lines of insurance, and in in- 
dustry and commerce, and there are 
numerous independent consulting 
actuaries. 


are 


Scientific Age 


The utmost use of science to win 
the war, making strides during that 
period that otherwise would have 
taken a generation, emphasizes that 
we are now more truly than ever 
living in a scientific age. Success in 
business will depend more and more 
on the use of science applicable to 
that business. That is what the ac- 
tuary brings. He applies to his com- 
pany the knowledge accumulated 
through experience of similar or- 
ganizations for a century and more. 

It is no longer sufficient for a 
company merely to carry forward 
its traditional practices. It is in- 
creasingly important to know what 
solutions others in the field have 
found for like problems. That is 
what actuaries study. 

Furthermore, modern progress is 
depending more and more on mathe- 
matics. Recent achievements in 
physics and chemistry rest on mathe- 
matical When Dr. Lise 
Meitner with Dr. Nils 
Bohr her explanation of barium as a 


research. 
checked 










product of uranium and conceive 
fission, unlocking the secret of rq 
leasing atomic energy, the basis we 
mathematics. At the entrance 4 
our museums we see depicted t 
tree of the with math 
matics shown as the trunk. The we 
was fought with mathematics a: 
the leaders in training our fore 
complained of the defective educ 
tion of our youth in those subject 
The use of mechanical aids, such a 
office machines, is largely a mattd 
of mathematical aptitude. Profie 
ency in mathematics as long singN REC 
required in actuarial qualification§ propert: 
is in the line of progress. 


sciences 
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The insurance fund of a life ingnto 
surance company is the core of thpoth the: 
organization and it is a problem ignd the | 
applied mathematics. The contragommun: 
provisions, the premium rates, tg <All to 
policy values, the reserves, the diygiewed 
dend distributions, the long rangfsmoke ; 
provision for future obligations, thp lot m 
unremitting care to keep compangaw thar 
operations consistent with the sciemhich 1 
tific basis that assures its securityhe orig 
demand a capacity uniting technicgaw date 
knowledge with practical managglhe sy: 
ment ability. ‘rance, 
As from time to 
curred in the past, we are now at f? 
time in American life insurang''s © 
when all companies are faced witf" eT 
momentous decisions affecting the outhwe 
insurance funds, calling forth apP'tes.t 
the actuary’s resources of knowpoPert 
edge, wisdom and ‘skill. The u 
versal movement to a new standa 
mortality table, the reconsideratic 
of the interest rate assumption a 
the steps taken by the particu 
company, involve numerous co 
siderations of that company’s tra 
tions coming from the past and i 
plans for the future. The long ran 
effects that such basic changes hav 
on the company’s outlook for ma 
years to come mark those steps 
fundamental decisions of compang’ tt 
policy. The decisions are vateall 
practical and yet they can be reach¢ 
only through the actuarial techniqu 
peculiar to life insurance. Nev4 
has there been a greater challenge! 
the actuary than in the time we ai I the ¢ 
now passing through to unite ted ove « 
nical knowledge with wise decisid ometh 
and skillful management. pving 
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- sing N RECENT months, community 
cation§ property law has become almost 
n obsession in many of the northern 
nd eastern states. The sole idea of 
aving income taxes has lulled many 
{ the citizens of these jurisdictions 
ife into a state of total disregard of 
of thpoth the underlying social philosophy 
lem ignd the accompanying intricacies of 
ontrad ommunity property law. 
es, tig All too often, when a situation is 
.e divypiewed from its tax aspects alone 
rang smoke gets in your eyes.” There is 
ns, t 
ympangaw than just the income tax savings 
> sciegvhich may be entailed. Actually, 
ecuritgie origin of community property 
chnied aw dates back a number of centuries. 


lot more to community property 


ranagg/he system existed in Spain and 
‘rance, it having first appeared in 
me ogle latter country under the Napole- 
ow at puic Code. When the Spanish set- 
surang ers came to create their homesteads 
od witf! certain of the southeastern and 
outhwestern parts of the United 
‘tates, they brought their community 
roperty with them. In 
ouisiana, New Mexico and Texas, 
fommunity property law was recog- 
ized upon the original settlements 
f these territories. California too, 
ook cognizance of the community 
roperty law when it was settled, 
lotwithstanding the fact the present 













systems 


and i@@ did not become effective until 
ig rang uly 29, 1927. | Nevada, Arizona, 
ses hat daho and Washington adopted c¢ m- 
or magnity property law when their re- 
steps ppective territories were admitted 
-omparg’ States to the Union. 
intense] 
venue Social Philosophy 
echniqg 
Nevq Lhere was a social philosophy that 


lenge inderlay and motivated the adoption 
e we aff! the community system in the eight 
ite tecdf20Ve enumerated states. There was 
decisiq’ thing about husbands and wives 
laving started out together in a 
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ESTATES & TAXES 
Community Property Law — 


A Current Anpraisa 


by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


pioneer fashion and after much suf- 
fering having successfully established 
a homestead. Sharing their dangers 
and sacrifices together, it was natural 
that they should share their earthly 
gains in a like manner. Back in 
those days, there was no income 
tax motivation. Community prop- 
erty law stemmed from a desire to 
create stability, and to make the 
home a happier place; a permanent 





abode, with equitable division while 
husband and wife enjoyed life to- 
gether and with a fair disposition of 
assets upon one of them passing 
away. The early community prop- 
erty law philosophy was meritorious, 
because it was genuinely sound, 
possessing a homespun integrity as 
its base. But can the same assertion 
be made with the same positiveness 
where legislators openly admit that 
they have adopted this type of law, 
or presently seriously contemplate 
the adoption of such enactments 
purely for the individual income tax 
savings which it will achieve? 


We encountered our first high in- 
come tax rates in 1941, and oddly 
enough, it was but a short time 
thereafter that residents of non- 
community property states began to 
detect a complete unjustified dis- 
crimination. Observing that in a 
community property law state a hus- 
band and wife may each report on 
50% of the aggregate income and 


pay normal and surtaxes accord- 
ingly, the Northerners and_ the 
Easterners vehemently argued that 
this was grossly unfair. Mr. 


Non-Community Taxpayer voiced: 
“When I have $20,000 of income, 
after exemptions, here in Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New York or New 
Jersey, | must pay normal income 
and surtaxes on that $20,000. My 
friend in Texas or Arizona or 
Louisiana, on the other hand, has 
his wife report $10,000 of income 
and he reports $10,000." “Obvi- 
ously,” says Mr. Northern Tax- 
payer, “they pay a lot less taxes on 
two $10,000 reportable incomes than 
I do on one $20,000 income.” 


Recent Enactments 


With this, as their fundamental 
thinking, many citizens in various 
sections of the country urged the 
adoption of community property law. 
Michigan passed such a law effective 
as of July 1, 1947. Oregon enacted 
a community statute effective July 
5, 1947. Pennsylvania fell in line, 
making its community property law 
effective September 1, 1947 and Ne- 
braska joined the parade with its 
law effective September 7, 1947. 
Oklahoma's elective law having been 
held ineffective for Federal income 
tax purposes, under the case of Com- 
missioner vs. Harmon, (323 U. S. 
44) this State too, adopted a new 
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community property law on a man- 
datory basis on July 26, 1945. This 
now makes thirteen states and the 
possession of Hawaii with com- 
munity property laws on_ their 
statute books. Rhode Island recently 
created a committee to investigate 
the entire question with instructions 
to report back in January 1948, with 
a view to adoption of a community 
property law in that State. New 
Jersey proposes serious discussion of 
the enactment of such a statute when 
the legislature next convenes. 


Problems Raised 


It can be generally concluded that 
“when smoke gets in your eyes” 
Some- 
times you overlook obstacles or com- 
plications in your immediate path. 
What apparently is not realized in 
many of the states which have re- 
cently adopted, or are about to adopt 
mandatory community property law, 
is that in many respects, geographi- 
cally and economically, their charac- 
teristics and their problems are 
grossly different from the original 
eight community property states. 


your vision becomes hazy. 


NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
today. And that is exactly 
what you do when you 
become a policyholder 
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In highly industrialized and 
thickly populated areas, questions 
concerning divorces, separate main- 
tenances and domestic relationships 
generally, must be surveyed in light 
of community property law require- 
ments. In so many instances wives 
have independent incomes and prop- 
erty holdings. In so many cases they 
pursue their own careers. 

Under community property law, 
a husband and wife are each en- 
titled to half the income; upon di- 
vorce, each is entitled to half the 
holdings of the community, and upon 
death, each is entitled to one-half 
of the community property. The 
property separately owned by either 
spouse before marriage, or the 
effective date of the law, continues 
to be his or her separate property. 
The problems begin to arise when 
funds from separate property lose 
their identity in community prop- 
erty; when community property is 
added to separate property, and 
when changing domestic and_ busi- 
ness relationships occur. 

A taxpayer owns a factory as his 
separate property when the com- 
munity property law becomes effec- 
tive. He expands that factory with 
community funds. Or an apartment 








house owner enlarges an apartmen 
house, held separately by him, usin 
community funds. Who owns what 
What portions of the income are th 
husband and wife respectively en 
titled to receive? How, in activ 
business undertakings are these di 
vergent interest relationships 
affect everyday negotiations wher 
wives speak up independently anf 
assert their rights? Not as the 
voiced their desires in early settle 
ment days with respect to the jointh 
owned homestead, but as individual 
pursuing business careers with ideag 
very much their own. What about 
Interest Purchase and Stock Pur4 
chase Agreements, life insurance, 
mortgages, business enhancements, 
losses, depreciation, and the many 
other problems entailed? Where the 
husband is the manager of the com 
munity and his wife graciously 
acquiesces and goes along with what 
her husband does or wants to do, 
true the same problems are not pre 
sented. But who is there to say that 
the very conferring upon the two 
spouses of the same rights of owner: 
ship in property might not need/ 
lessly create controversial questions! 

Citizens of community property 
states are presently confronted with 
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WE ARE PROUD... 


Yes, we are proud of our Cs 
1200 well trained employ- 
ees who render unexcelled 
service to our 2,000,000 
policyholders. 
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the To those seeking a real life insurance 
ettle career, with a strong, growing company, 
inthe attention is directed to the New World Life 
duali Insurance Company. 
idea: This company's policies are: to select men 
about carefully; to pay adequate salaries, and to 
Pur. hasten in every manner their personal 
ance! success. 
rents, Some openings available in Wisconsin, 
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That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 


The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 


And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 














very unfavorable tax situation. 
Section 811 (e) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, introduced by the 
1942 amendments to the Federal 
Estate Tax Law, requires the in- 
lusion of all community property 
(with certain exceptions) in a de- 
edent’s gross estate for tax pur- 
ses. This section reads as follows : 

“(2) Community interests—To 
the extent of the interest therein 
held as community property by the 
decedent and surviving spouse under 
he law of any State, Territory or 
ssession of the United States, or 
any foreign country, except such part 
thereof as may be shown to have 
been received as compensation for 
personal services actually rendered 
by the surviving spouse or derived 
originally from such compensation or 
irom separate property of the survi- 
ving spouse. In no case shall such 
interest included in the gross estate 
of the decedent be less than the value 
of such part of the community prop- 
\ttty as was subject to the decedent's 
power of testamentary disposition.” 
Exploring the purport of the above 
quoted law, it is to be noted that 
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upon the death of either the husband 
or wife, whoever is the first to die, 
in a community property state, the 
burden of excluding property from 
the decedent’s estate falls upon the 
surviving spouse. Community prop- 
erty can only be excluded from the 
estate of the spouse who is the first 
to die to the extent that corrobora- 
tion is offered showing that a portion 
of such property consists of compen- 
sation for personal services which 
were actually rendered by the sur- 
viving spouse, or arose originally 
from either compensation or the 
separate property of such surviving 
spouse. 

This provision of the law places 
a great onus upon community prop- 
erty taxpayers. 

From Section 811 (e) (2) there 
flows a serious interpretation of the 
law pertaining to proceeds of life 
insurance. This is to be found in 
Estate Tax Regulations 105, under 
T.D. #5239, in the following lan- 
guage : 

“(4) Community Property.—For 
the purposes of this subsection, pre- 
miums or other consideration paid 








with property held as community 
property by the insured and surviv- 
ing spouse under the law of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, or any foreign coun- 
try, shall be considered to have been 
paid by the insured, except such 
part thereof as may be shown to have 
been received as compensation for 
personal services actually rendered 
by the surviving spouse or derived 
originally from such compensation or 
from separate property of the survi- 
ving spouse ; and the term ‘incidents 
of ownership’ includes incidents of 
ownership possessed by the decedent 
at his death as manager of the com- 
munity”. 

The law today provides that all 
life insurance proceeds payable under 
policies with respect to which the 
deceased insured paid any of the 
premiums directly or indirectly, are 
includible in his gross taxable estate. 
Under these circumstances the haz- 
ardous involvement caused by the 
burden of proof required regarding 
premium payments where commun- 
ity property law prevails becomes 
immediately apparent. 
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One of America’s Best 
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Managed Companies [B« 


In a list of 209 best managed 
companies only ten life insur- 
ance companies were included. 
(There are 509 in America.) 
The Franklin Life was one of 
the ten. 


Perhaps that is another explanation of our company’s phenom- 
enal growth under present management...a gain of nearly 
$325 million in seven and a half years. 


Perhaps, also, it helps explain the unusually high earnings 
of Franklin representatives, which are the envy of the industry. 
(Our top hundred representatives averaged over $18,500 last 
year.) 








Lhe Friendly 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $500,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
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FORE talking about train- 
ing, | would like to review for 
you a few statistics I got up 
own information a few 
months ago. I viewed the war period 
as being a sort of void, a period 
during which we could not analyze 
things for there were too many arti- 
ficial conditions. Shortly after the 
war was over, | became curious to 
see what had happened in the mar- 
ket of life insurance as compared 
with the pre-war period, and here 
are some of the things I discovered. 

In spite of the fact that millions 
of life insurance had been sold in 
that period, the national income had 
increased by 125%. In 1939, when 
the per capita amount of insurance 
in force was represented by 160% 
of the national income, for each dol- 
lar of a man’s annual earnings, on 
the average, he had $1.60 worth of 
life insurance. However, a few 
months ago, because of the growth 
‘in national income, he had exactly 
one dollar for each dollar of annual 
income. 


for my 


Buying Power 


Let us translate that in terms of 
buying power. In 1939, if we as- 
sume bread cost ten cents a loaf, for 
each dollar of annual income the 
average man could buy sixteen 
loaves of bread. Today, even though 
we have increased the amount of in- 
surance, with the present price struc- 
ture, for each dollar of annual in- 
come the man has, he can buy 
seven loaves of bread—slightly less 
than half. 

In 1939, with the annual income 
approximating $75,000,000,000, the 
people of America were putting 
aside 4.8% of their income for the 
purpose of insurance. Today, with 
the annual income increased 125%, 
they are spending three cents out of 
every dollar for life insurance. Now 
these figures tell me only one thing 
—that there is a magnificent op- 
portunity for the folks that are en- 
gaged in this business. There is a 
terrific challenge. It would take, I 
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estimate, $100,000,000,000 of insur- 
ance in order to put us back where 
we were in 1939, and that means 
$3,000,000,000 of additional pre- 
mium increase. 

Increased production is not a 
problem, as I see it; it is a condition. 
Production is a function of man- 
power. If there is a problem, it is 
the manpower. We must get at the 
cause, and manpower certainly is 
the source of production and, hence, 
the cause. 


Two Sources of Production 


There are only two sources of 
production: that which comes from 
present organization and that which 
comes from new organization. Ex- 
isting manpower, in my opinion, can 
temporarily increase its production, 
and I say “temporarily” advisedly. 
You can procure an increase per- 
haps by a drive or something of that 
sort; also you can procure an in- 
crease by something more solid— 
better training and better super- 
vision. But do what you will, you 
cannot maintain increased produc- 
tion from present manpower for the 
forces of nature are against you. 
There will be deaths, there will be 
retirements, and agents who move 
out of the community. Reasons be- 
yond your control will, of necessity, 
force downward the production 
from your present organization. 

This has been proved too many 
times to need further elaboration. 
Persistent production gains can 
come only from new organization, 
and that, it seems to me, is our job. 

As you well know, that job breaks 
down into three important divisions. 
The first is recruiting and selection, 
with the emphasis, please, on selec- 
tion of men of suitable quality to do 
the job. The second is careful train- 
ing. And the third is competent 
supervision. 


by EDWARD L. REILEY, C.L.U. 
Mutual Benefit Life 


This subject of training is im- 
portant to the extent that it bears on 
the fundamental problem of persist- 
ently adding qualified new organ- 
ization. The situation is similar to 
the manufacturer of a watch. Cer- 
tainly, the watch manufacturer’s 
first problem is the selection of ma- 
terial of high quality which will en- 
able him to manufacture his product. 
No matter how skilled a craftsman 
he may be, he cannot turn out high 
quality merchandise with inferior 
material. No one of us can turn out 
a qualified life insurance under- 
writer without suitable material at 
the outset. 

If the watchmaker has procured 
material of a satisfactory grade, he 
can go ahead with the process of 
manufacture which, of course, is 
comparable to our training. When 
he has completed the watch, his next 
problem is to keep it running—the 
problem of adjustment and the nec- 
essary care which corresponds to 
our supervision. I am sure you all 
recognize, assuming the proper 
grade of material, how much atten- 
tion is required after the watch is 
completed depends entirely upon the 
craftmanship that was put into its 
manufacture. The same is certainly 
true of our new organization. As- 
suming satisfactory quality of ma- 
terial to work with, the problem of 
supervision is minimized as the qual- 
ity of training is improved. The 
two bear an inverse ratio. 

I know one of the great problems 
of training is to find time to train, 
because most of us have a great 
many supervisory problems that are 
demanding our attention. If we can 
break this vicious circle long enough 
to do a good training job, we are 
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Training Technique—Continued 


freeing ourselves from a good quan- 
tity of supervisory work later on. 

[ feel certain | can’t make any 
original contribution to your think- 
ing on the subject of Effective 
Training Technique, but I hope that 
in organizing my own thoughts 
and expressing them to you, I may 
recall to your mind things you know 
and perhaps help you to organize 
some of your thinking on the sub- 
ject. 


Types of Selling 


There are two principles which 
underlie my thoughts with which 
you should be acquainted if you are 
to understand my ideas. The first of 
these is the market of life insurance. 
[ liken this unto a pie which, for the 
sake of simplicity, is divided into 


four quarters, labelled “Package 
Selling,” “Program Selling,” ‘The 


AnaJagraph” and “Estate Planning.” 
It is my considered opinion and sin- 
cere belief that our responsibility is 
to give attention to each and every 


quarter of that pie, and that any 
training procedure will recognize 
that situation. In any community, 
for every program prospect and for 
every estate planning prospect, there 
are fifty or more that need a simpler 
type of plan. Not that | detract 
from the others; | merely make a 
plea that we give attention to all the 
needs of all the people that we are 
geared to provide for. 

The principle is this: 
Training method should not be con- 
fused with subject matter of the 
course. ‘There is a difference. Any 
good training method must be sus- 
ceptible to adjustment to meet any 
of these markets. 


second 


There are three elements in train- 
ing. The first is the subject matter ; 
the second is the method of training ; 
and the third is the instructor. 


Subject Matter 


With regard to the subject matter 
of training, there are, as I see it, 
two main subject divisions. The 
first I call the “know-about” ma- 
terial, referring to the information 


that an agent must have on policies 
reserves, 








The fa 


dividends, cash valuesfhospital an 


non-forfeiture values, needs, ands a selecti 


such related information. The con-§n ink, 


the 


veying of this information to a newpiews sup] 
agent is in the category of educationghe interp? 


and knowledge. 





The second section is the “know- 
how.” This is the training or devel- 
oping of skill in how to do, and re- 
lates to such things as prospecting, 
telephoning for appointments, sell- 
ing, planning, record keeping, and 
similar activities. 

I am 
about” 


going to pass by the “know- 
division very quickly. It is 
performed by class-room explana- 
tions and study—with us by the use 
of the Case Book. I think there are 
few, if any, problems here and few, 
if any, agents fail in this business 
simply because they lack education 
in those fundamentals. I believe they 
are pretty well understood. 

The important division of the 
subject matter is the “know-how’’— 
knowing how to do that which re- 
lates to prospecting, selling, organ- 
izing, etc. Information on this sub- 
ject is not enough. We must develop 
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lighthouse being the first established by 
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Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia — the ~ 
the 
nited States Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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icles The famous Ink Blot Tests were originally devised for 
lues hospital and clinical use. They are also used now in industry 


and&s a sclection aid. Made by folding paper over a line written 
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in ink, 





the designs mean various things to the subjects, whose 
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velop E. 
skill in the “know-how” phase of must be clearly defined. If you don’t _ selling and to keeping records; all 
this business. This, I believe, is know what you want, you certainly — the “know-how” things. 
definitely each general agent’s re- don’t know how to go about getting There are many things in life that 
sponsibility. it. Once the material is selected, it we have learned to do well; so much 
[ suggest in the preparation of must be reduced to individual topics so that we could do them almost 
subject matter that you consider the and introduced in proper sequence. automatically. Yet if we try to ex- 
four following steps. First, decide plain to another how to do the same 
on the scope of the material. That Other Steps thing that we do so well, we find we 
decision depends entirely on what don’t have the faintest idea of how 
you are going to train a man for. As The second step is to prepare a_ to teach it. As a simple illustration, 
I view it, when I am interviewing a time table. A time table is simply a | don’t think there is a man in the 
prospective agent, it is my job to try schedule or estimate of the progress audience who could stand up here 
to classify him. Is this man poten- you expect the man to make. I think and _ intelligently tell how to tie a 
tially an Analagrapher? Do his the purpose of it is obvious. With- four-in-hand necktie. The reason is 
background, training, and so on, in- out a time table, we may find we are that most training has been general. 
dicate estate planning work ; or will vastly over-emphasizing parts of his We say to the man, “Now here is 
he make—perhaps first or perhaps training which we didn’t intend to _ the situation regarding prospecting.” 
permanently—a good package sales- do. The time table is nothing more We give him a general explanation 
man? Depending on what the an- than the name indicates—a guiding of what we mean; perhaps daily we 
swer is, we decide the scope of the program. You probably won’t ad- may tell him how important it is; 
training we must give him. It may here to it strictly; you probably and perhaps we are a little critical 
take a minimum of a two or three won't be able to. You'll find he because he doesn’t come in with 
weeks to train him for the work he needs a few more hours to grasp one names. 
is to do, or the minimum time may subject and that he can absorb an- The point is, we have not told him 
be six weeks or two months. It de- other subject a little more quickly the specific details—who these cen- 
pends entirely on where you are than you planned. But I urge the ters of influence are; how he can 
going to put that man in the life wisdom of having a time table. identify them; how many he should 
insurance picture. The third step is to analyze the have; what to say to them when he 
In deciding the scope of the ma- job and to determine the best method goes to see a center of influence; 
——'} terial, the objective of the course to accomplish the job. I refer to (Continued on the next page) 
N 
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what he should get as evidence of 
prestige, whether a letter or card of 
introduction, what kind of a letter, 
what kind of a card; how he should 
follow through. These questions of 
how, where, and how many are too 
often overlooked in training. 


Breakdown Essential 


\ simple device which avoids 
overlooking such points in the train- 
ing program is called a breakdown. 
\ breakdown is the simplest thing 
under the sun—a sheet of paper, 
divided vertically through the cen- 
ter, on which you list on the left side 
the steps and on the right side the 
key points. Take a simple task— 
the filling of a fountain pen. Break 
that job down. <A step is something 
that advances the You list 
the first step as “unscrew the cap.” 


work. 


Now is there a trick, anything you 
know to help do it better, quicker, 
or more easily? If so, put it down 
over here under the key points. 
Don’t overlook these key points. 
The second step is “dip the point of 
the fountain pen in the ink.” How- 


ever, if you don’t cover the point, 
you don’t suck up enough ink into 
the pen; if you dip it too far, you 
get ink on the pen. So these are key 
points in that step. This illustrates 
the way in which a breakdown is 
made. 

The most important part of all, in 
the preparation of subject matter, 
is to break down each job-—the tele- 
phoning job, the prospecting job, the 
selling job, and all the rest. In this 
way before you start training, you 
are certain that, in the proper se- 
quence, you know the steps which 
must be pursued to accomplish the 
result you want, and, with each step, 
you know any key points—any 
knacks, tricks, expressions, gestures, 


_or anything else which is going to 


make that job more effective and 
easier. 

The fourth and last step in the 
preparation of subject matter is to 
determine what material you need 
with relation to each job. Having 
determined what is required, pre- 
pare it if necessary and, having pre- 
pared it, coordinate it with the train- 
ing. There is nothing more disturb- 
ing to the trainer than to get to a 
certain point in his discussion and 
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have to say, “Now wait a minut 
while I run out to the stock roo 
and get one of these forms.” De 
termine what you need, prepare it 
coordinate it with the job, and hay 
it ready. 

If you have proceeded along thes 
lines, having decided the scope, pre! 
pared the time table, analyzed eac} 
job and made a breakdown of it, an¢ 
arranged and prepared the material 
you are now ready to start to train’ 


Method of Training 


The second element, the training 
method, involves five steps. The first 
is to prepare the trainee. You can't 
teach a man if he is ill at ease, so 
you first put the man at ease. Make 
him feel at home. Have him take 
his coat off and break down some of 
the reserve that normally exists. 

After that, I suggest that vou 
have a little discussion with him te 
find out his conception of this busi- 
ness and this job. You may find he 
has that later on will 
create a difficult problem unless you 
remove them now. Find out if he has 
preconceived notions that don’t 
agree with your philosophy. Then, 
get him interested in learning the 
job. All of our training material 
fits together, as we see it, but it isn’t 
so obvious to the man who is being 
trained for the first time. The dis- 
cussion of needs or the discussion of 
prospecting in the training mav bore 
him somewhat, unless you relate that 
particular subject to the whole sub- 
ject. Build up his consciousness of 
the importance of that segment be- 
fore you start to train him in it. 


some ideas 


The second step in the training 
method is to present the operation. 
In presenting that operation your- 
self, it is important that you follow 
your outline identically,. uniformly, 
all the time. Present each operation 
by telling him, by showing him, and 
by explaining the key points as you 
explain the steps. For instance, after 
the first objection, say, “We do 
this. We do it because of this. Now 
T will show you how we do it.” You 
demonstrate it, and when in turn he 
demonstrates it to you, he says, “We 
do this,” and he shows you how. 
You ask, “Why do you do it this 
way ?” and “Why was this particular 
phrase put in?” You make sure as 
he demonstrates that he understands 
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not only how but the importance of 
each step and the key points asso- 
ciated with them. The procedure 
you know as “drill” should be con- 
tinued until you know he knows. 
‘The fourth step in the training se- 
quence is drill in the field. I ama 
strong believer that the place to 
learn a job is on the job. I don't 
believe that hard as we try we can 
duplicate in our offices the condi- 
tions and situations which will ac- 
tually exist in the field. We must 
be careful that this new man doesn’t 
deviate from the procedure we want 
him to use, and the best way is to 
repeat the drill in the field with him. 
The final step is the tapering off 
process, putting him on his own. Be 
sure he knows where to get help if 
he needs it, and check him fre- 
quently to see if he is getting along 
all right and not deviating. That is 
a procedure for proving his effec- 
tiveness, 


The Instructor 


The instructor is a very, very im- 
portant part of this training pro- 
gram. I have endowed him with 
jour qualifications. First, he must 
know how to do the job. In addi- 
tion, he must be conscious of the 
steps that he performs in the doing. 
To do it automatically, as he ties his 
tie, is not sufficient to enable him to 
train. He must know his job and he 
must be conscious of how he does it. 

Secondly, he must want to do a 
good training job. He must be 
training this man because he wants 
to train this man and because he 
wants to “put him across”; not be- 
cause it is an assignment that he 
finds necessary for maintenance of 
his contract with you; not because 
it is an assignment to fill in time. 
He must want to do it. 

Thirdly, he must follow the train- 
ing procedure precisely, each and 
every time, without any alterations 
whatsoever. Lastly, he must be pa- 
tient, persistent, and exacting. 

It is not necessary that the in- 
structor be a gifted teacher. Any in- 
telligent man, who will follow the 
training methods accurately, can be- 
come a qualified instructor provided 
he has these four qualifications. 

The instructor, as the third leg of 
the tripod, cannot stand alone as, in 
many cases, we have expected him 
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B ECAUSE every man wants his children to have the 


best possible chance in life, juvenile and education coverage easily and quickly 


opens the door to insurance interviews. It is an appeal hard to turn down and 


quite often the by-product 1s a sale to an adult. 


State Mutual's many life and endowment contracts especially designed 
to cover juvenile needs start at age 0 and include Return Premium to age 5 and 
to age 10 and Payor Agreement with death only and death or disability. 


An old company with a youthful outlook, State Mutual has in its juvenile 


contracts a powerful aid for opening sales doors. In the field of juvenile as in 
others, STATE MUTUAL IS DOING THINGS. 
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to do in the past—without benefit of 
subject matter and without training 
methods. We have done this too 
often, and, if not gifted, he did not 
do a very good job. Similarly, while 
he cannot stand alone, the first two 
legs of the tripod are entirely use- 
less without his services. No matter 
how good the subject matter, and 
how good the method, the instructor 
is the vital part. Together they form 
an invincible triumverate—providing 
subject matter, methods, and in- 
struction that will get the job done 
well and done in the minimum of 
time. 


Today, it seems to me that you 
and I—in fact, all businesses—are 
on, or just inside, the threshold of 


an era which is going to be char- 
acterized by trained manpower. 
The Standard Oil and similar com- 
panies are devoting much of their 
time to the training of new men and 
to the preparation and improvements 
of the training plans they have had 
in the past. You and I must compete 
for quality men with these estab- 
lished most of which 
have more money to spend on train- 
ing than we have. I say, therefore, 
let it be our task, yours and mine, 
to see to it that the quality of this 
important job of training matches 
always the high standards which 
this Company has set and for which 
it is so justly renowned. 


businesses, 


Before Mutual Benefit General Agents Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, 1947, 
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bas hocuck the broad and liberal income service ee 
ope our policies, our representatives are prepared to 


life insurance programs suited to _ 


oe individual needs and vided. unde of life insurance © 
be The incomes provided wee these programs _ 
may be: 


. Payment Life, Endowment and. Term Policies, may be’ 
‘used to. formulate practically any program of protection 
~ desired to. suit the gine circumstances of the 
-punchaeer. 


_ RETIREMENT INCOME POLICIES provide insurance. 
- toage 55, 60 or 65 anda monthly i income to the teayend 
for life thereafter. 


FAMILY. MAINTENANCE POLICIES furnish insur- 
pees for life at minimum cost with additional protection 
ot during the vital years while the children are growing up. 


JUVENILE INSURANCE POLICIES, iesved on the lives 

_ of children aged one month or older, furnish an excellent 
channel for insured savings. A special feature; the 
“Payor Clause,"’ provides, in event of the death of the 
~ premium payer (the parent) before the child attains age 
95, that no further premiums will be payable on the 
policy until the insured child is 25 years old. 


JUCATIONAL POLICIES for the benefit of sons and 
daughters are especially designed to pay college tui- 
tion and living expenses as they fall due. 
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1. For any amount, large or small, within our Conntuitie $ 
PWepilen limits; 
poole nous quarterly, ly, semi-cnnvally oF an or ater 
r-any period of years desired or for life 
. fe one or more persons (the: insured, we ‘wife, 
‘ children, etc:) 


or by. periodic a ametoss with life income to sain at a 
future date. - 


BUSINESS INSURANCE PLANS provide pide 


prompt settlement of partnership or stockholder 
when death arn a pee, Sanne % 


operations. 


PERSONAL: SECURITY PLAN: Toric rei 
ation of the employer, this plan pri his « 
to purchase insurance through the conveni 
allotment method and to secure the assistance 
trained de datas in syne their life” 
problems. 


PENSION TRUSTS. Wide eid by Ria. and: 
rations to provide pensions for employees begi 
retirement age. Death benéfits are ann Dro 
the date of retirement. 


GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSIO 
are: afforded comprehensive facilities or 
tirement pensions to empl: 
death, dismemberment, acci 
tion, etc. Special if 
for small groups and Group Creditc 
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N THIS issue three more inter- 
esting and successful women field 
underwriters are written up. 


Elsie Matthews 


Your chairman in 1944 lives in 
an old family home well over a 
hundred years old, in Caldwell, New 
Jersey. This home is truly repre- 
sentative of Elsie—it is dignified, 
interesting and charming. One of 
Elsie’s hobbies is gardening, and the 
spring, summer, and fall finds her 
gardens a riot of color. (The vege- 
tables are good, too!) 

Caldwell, New Jersey, is Elsie 
Matthews’ birthplace and she was 
educated in Caldwell and Montclair 
schools and then attended New York 
University. Her professional career 
began as a newspaper women in 
Newark and New York and later, 
in 1918, during the first World War, 
she became Publicity Director and 
Editor of the Plant Magazine at the 
International Arms & Fuse Com- 
pany, Bloomfield. This plant was 
at that time the largest munitions 
factory in the United States. At the 
close of the first World War, Elsie 
successfully established her own real 
estate brokerage business in Cald- 
well where she was active until 1929. 
She then entered the investment 
banking business in New York 
where she remained until 1936. In 
1936 she entered the field of life 
underwriting with the New York 
Life Insurance Company and three 
years later became a qualified mem- 
ber of the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. In 1942 she became a Life 
Member of the Round Table. In 
1944 she was our chairman and 
under her leadership our member- 
ship more than doubled. 

In 1941 Elsie was apointed Chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee of 
the NALU. She was reappointed 
for a second term in 1942. This is 
the only instance in which a chair- 
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man has held the position for more 
than one term. One of the,main 
accomplishments during her term 
was the publication of a book 
“Life Underwriting—A Career for 
Women.” This book was written by 
Elsie and her committee members 
and was published by the Insurance 
Research and Review Service. She 
is also the author of a book “How 
Life Insurance Fits in an Invest- 
ment Portfolio.” 

At the 1946 NALU Convention 
in Cleveland Elsie was Program 
Chairman of the Women’s Day Ses- 





Miss Kelley started selling life insurance 
in 1937 with the Connecticut Mutual. In 
May, 1944 was appointed General Agent 
in Detroit, Michigan, for Manhattan Life— 
Kelley-Baum Agency. Qualified as a life 
member of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1944; on the Execu- 
tive Committee 1945-46 and Chairman 
1946-47. Miss Kelley is a graduate of the 
University of Detroit and has been most 
active in extracurricular affairs. A Past 
President and Director of Detroit Women's 
Underwriters Association and on the Program 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. in 1945. Her 
hobby is boating. 

This is a continuation of a series intro- 
duced in April. The purpose is to outline 
the more intimate data of the most success- 
ful women producers in the business. The 
backgrounds may differ in each case but 
all have achieved their goal—success in 
selling. We believe you will find this 
Parade" most interesting and inspirational. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
Personality Parade 


sion. She has been a member of the 
League of Life Insurance Women, 
of New York, for several years and 
is at present a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of this organiza- 
tion. She has many wide business 
and civic interests in Montclair, New 
Jersey. She is and has been a Trus- 
tee of the Montclair Business Asso- 
ciation. Other organizations that 
have her interest are the Business 
and. Professional Women’s Club of 
Montclair and the Altrusa Club of 
Essex County of which latter or- 
ganization she was President for 
two terms. 

On December 1, 1943, Elsie was 
appointed General Agent in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, by the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. Prior to that time she was 
associated for two years with the 
John A. Ramsay Agency of Con- 
necticut Mutual as life underwriter 
and manager of the Women’s Divi- 
sion. 

Business and civic interests play 
a dominant role in Elsie’s life, but 
she is vitally interested in sports 
and gardening. Until a few years 
ago she was actively interested in 
tennis, field hockey, and basketball 
as a player, coach, and official. She 
played in Nationals Sectional Tour- 
naments in all three of these sports. 
Her particular hobbies are her gar- 
dens, her fireplace, and an attractive 
picnic ground at her home in Cald- 


_ well, New Jersey. Her home dates 


back to pre-revolutionary days and 
has been in her family since 1784. 
To meet Elsie Matthews is to 
want her for a friend, and to have 
her as a friend is a great compliment. 


Winnifred Pickering 


Blond, attractive, and a gal with 
an international reputation. About 
four and a half years ago Winnifred 
went into the life insurance business 
as a representative for The Canada 
Life, in Toronto, and she has been 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


extremely successful. She specializes 
in selling women. Over 60% of her 
clients are women—professional 
women, business women, women ex- 
ecutives, and women in industry. 
Women like her and she _ likes 
women. She is smart, has tact and 
warmth, and is understanding. This 
adds up to a successful life under- 
writer. 

Wirnifred is in life insurance full 
time, but her time must be carefully 
allocated. Her husband and twenty- 
year-old son require plenty of atten- 
tion. All appointments are made by 
‘phone. Mostly referred leads are 
her contacts, and she sells one out 
of every three interviewed. Before 
her marriage Winnifred taught 
music and was manager of the North 
Toronto Branch of the Hambourg 
Conservatory of Music. 

Her enthusiasm for a_ business 
that she likes and certainly likes her 
is extended into association work. 
She has been a dependable and en- 
ergetic worker for the Round Table 
this year. We are very anxious to 
have more of our good Canadian 


neighbors as members, and “mem- 
bership” and ‘ “publicity” committees 
have been receiving full cooperation 
from her. Thanks, Winnifred, and 
we'll be seeing you in Boston. 


Estelle W. Nagle 


Grand Central Station teems with 
activity, but so does the Nagle house- 
hold! Three “‘college Nagles” and one 
“high school Nagle” and one “nurse 


“Nagle” make home the _ rendez- 


vous for their friends, and “mother” 
Estelle W. Nagle loves and enjoys it. 
But Mrs. Nagle brings home the 
bacon as well as cooks it! She is a 
successful life insurance underwriter 
for the New York Life, in San Fran- 
cisco. Member of the Top Club of 
her Company, and a qualifying life 
member of the WOMDRT. This 
year is chairman of the Women Life 
Underwriters, in San Francisco. 
“Careers for Women in Real 
Estate and Life Insurance,” a book 
published this year, turns the spot- 
light on Estelle, citing her accom- 
plishments both as a life insurance 
woman and a mother of five children. 
Congratulations! It takes real cour- 
age to step out of a safe professional 
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service by and substantial income 
to experienced producers. 


Our Direct General Agents Contract 
is especially designed to meet this 


challenge. 


Attractive Territory Available In 


Iowa Missouri 
Arkansas Kentucky 


For further information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS 
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niche as a legal secretary and, with 
the responsibility of five young lives 
establish oneself in a new field; g 
field, incidentally, that depends en- 
tirely on “commissions” for the pay 
check. Success was accomplished as 
is evidenced by the fact that after 
four and a half years in the business HI 
she is a qualifying life member of a | 
WQMDRT. T ¢ 
Helena, Montana, lost a stalwart 
citizen when Estelle went to San 
Francisco in 1939 in charge of Mon- 
tana’s exhibit at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition at Treas- 
ure Island. The life insurance fra- 
‘ ; " as | see 
ternity is fortunate to have gained” 
such a gallant person! yw 
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HE first summer Life Insurance 

Marketing short course was held 
at the University of Kansas, Law- a 
rence, Kansas, during the week of 
August 4-9. The enrollment totaled 
70. Horace R. Smith, C.L.U., B. C. hoped | 
Haught and Robert L. White all 
veterans of the Purdue course, con- 
ducted this short course. 
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Sales Promotion-Advertising Man. 
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A large, progressive, middle J 


eastern life company with com- 
bination business is setting up a 
separate Sales Promotion, Public 
Relations Advertising Depart- 
ment, and desires the services 
of a young, experienced man as 
its head. Must have both weekly 
premium and Ordinary experi- 
ence. Wonderful opportunity 
for the right man. Give details 
as to past experience and con- 
nections, age, education, pres- 
ent earnings, all of which will be 
held confidential. 


Write Box L 91, Best's Life News, 75 Fulton 


Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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HIS year I propose to depart 
from precedent and not give a 
of our Industry’s ac- 
complishments for 1946, and I shall 
you to. statistical 
Rather, I prefer to discuss 
challenges us and 
answers to those challenges, 


review 


not exX- 


hibits 


¢ xpose 
certain before 
some 
as | see them, in terms of Life In- 
surance in Canada. 

\fter all, we are all acquainted 
vith the exceptional year enjoyed 
by the Companies operating in Can- 
ida last year. Both writings and 
vains were startling, and, as I have 


examined the various Company 
statements recently, I have been 
tremendously impressed with the 


prowth of our business during 1946. 
In my year-end message, | said | 
hoped we will not overlook the con- 
tributions to this wonderful record 
nade by the Agents of our various 
conditions, 
# course, play their part in the 
improvement and growth our 


Companies. Economic 


of 








mlie 


business, but the record also reflects 
etter equipped, better trained men 
vho in so many cases have attained 
stature of real to 
he Canadian public. 


consultants 


Agency System 


Because of this exceptional feid 
rganization throughout the - Do- 
minion and the important part they 
play in Canada’s economy, it seems 
Appropriate to discuss for a short 
mvhile the threats to the Agency sys- 
em and the importance of preserv- 
Ing it in the years to come. I am 
lot an alarmist, but I don’t believe 
ina policy which suggests that we 
should ignore critics as beneath our 
lotice—a policy which suggests it 
isn't dignified to answer those who 
ittack life insurance—and _particu- 
arly I think it is wrong to remain 
lent when some of the theoretical 
bovs, who probably couldn’t make 
t living in our business, put forth 
heir views about the evils of the 
\gency system. I have the strong- 
t belief in our competitive svstem 


business and, as well, a deep 


fe Newseptember 2, 1947 
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by E. C. MCDONALD 
Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life, and 
President, The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


seated feeling about the importance 
of the salesman, because | think 
both have contributed enormously 
to the prosperity of Canada and to 
the high standard of living that we 
enjoy. 


Dangerous Doubts 


There is a tendency today, a 
tendency that is unfortunately grow- 
ing, for a number of people to have 
doubts, dangerous doubts, about the 
benefits we owe to our system of 
competitive enterprise. There is a 
good deal of loose thinking, and I 
am afraid loose talking, about what 
our system can be expected to do 
for us in the future. 

These recent trends make me 
feel that this is the time for those 
of us who believe in our economic 
system to speak out strongly about 
our beliefs, for we must remember 
that the challenge we face is not 
simply a matter of a difference of 
opinion about political theories—it 
is a revolutionary proposal to scrap 
entirely our present economic sys- 
tem, call it what you will, free en- 
terprise—competitive | enterprise— 
capitalistic or individualistic. I feel 
that if we remain silent—if we let 
go unchallenged the criticisms that 
are levelled against the competitive 
system—if we do not maintain and 
show our faith—then I fear we 
stand a good chance of losing, per- 
haps forever, the tremendous bene- 
fits that this system has brought us. 

In some of the writings published 
recently by critics of the competi- 
tive system, I find increasing refer- 
ence to salesmanship and salesmen 
generally as being unnecessary and 
out of harmony with present condi- 
tions. For example, I have with me 


here a book published several months 
ago in Toronto, in which the author 
says: 


“Salesmanship consists of three 
component parts— 

(a) Selling a person something 
he does not need ; 

(b) Selling him more than he 
needs ; 

(c) Selling him at a price higher 
than he should pay.” 


Having made that sweeping indict- 
ment of salesmanship, the author 
gues on to say: 


“Super-aggressiveness and high 
pressure methods result in over- 
selling the market and constitute 
a real threat against the public 
interest.” 


Similar outbursts have appeared 
from time to time from those who 
believe that the salesman is an evil 
influence on the public, and ap- 
parently those who believe in a 
broad program of the nationaliza- 
tion of business will continue to 
point their attacks at selling and at 
salesmen in an effort to persuade 
the public to their philosophy. 


Salesmen 


It’s so easy to say, “We have 
solved the problem of production ; it 
remains only to solve 
of distribution.” To me, that 
merely a_ socialistic catch-word. 
Such an airy and optimistic con- 
clusion overlooks the fact that it is 
our method of distribution based on 
PRODUCTIVITY that has solved 
the problem of production. 

(Continued on the 


the problem 


is 


Some 


next 


paae} 
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Challenges to Canada—Continued 


one has said so aptly not to forget 
that— 


“UNLESS THE CASH REG- 
ISTER RINGS THE FAC- 
TORY WHISTLE CAN'T 
BLOW. NOTHING HAP- 


PENS IN 
UNTIL 
SOLD.” 


OUR ECONOMY 
SOMETHING IS 


I wonder if our Left Wing friends 
realize that if we adopt their solu- 
tion to the so-called problem of 
distribution we shall have to solve 
the problem of production all over 
again. 

In the light of these pessimistic 
views on the importance of sales- 
manship, it is refreshing and amus- 
ing to read “Fortune” 
description of a salesman. 


magazine's 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
The group of diseases commonly termed 
Bright’s Disease usually results in a 
marked shrinkage in size of the kidneys, 
and always causes either a great reduc- 
tion in the number of glomeruli or a sub- 
stantial decrease in their ability to filter 
waste matter from the blood. One form 
of Bright’s Disease is caused by strep- 





tococcie infection and another group is 
associated with high blood pressure 


Sem matic drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


At the left above is a normal adult 
kidney. The odds are better than 200 
to 1 that both of yours are in this same 
healthy condition. 

The other is a kidney shrunken to 
about half normal size as a result of 
“Bright’s disease’’—the common term 
for any of several kidney ailments. As 
recently as 20 years ago these were 
hopelessly incurable. But modern treat- 
ment results in encouraging improve- 
ment and in a large percentage of cases 
the man or woman with kidney disease 
may enjoy many ,.extra years of com- 
fortable living. 

A little over 100 years ago the 
English physician Richard Bright 
showed the connection between dropsy 
and diseased kidneys. The century of 
medical progress since then has_ rad- 
igally improved the lot of man on earth 
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—at first through a sharp reduction in 
infant mortality, more recently through 
an increase in the life expectancy of 
older persons. 

This brighter prospect for the mid- 
dle-aged comes from geriatrics, the 
science of helping older people enjoy 
life longer. It has disarmed such once- 
fatal ailments as diabetes, heart disease, 
pernicious anemia and infections. It is 
fast finding the key to such others as 
cancer and the mental diseases. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 
and life insurance. Your NWNL agent, 
paid not primarily for how much insur- 
ance he se//s you but for what you keep 
in force, has a strong interest to provide 
you with just the kind and amount of 
life iusurance you need and can afford. 
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latest national advertisement. 


Here it is: ; 
| 


“The man himself is a paradoy 


—part fact, part legend, pa 
philosopher, part charlatan. Hj 
creates nothing with his handg 
deals only in words and impres 
sions ; and yet, without him ther 
would be no merchant ships o 
the sea, no concentrated masse 
of factories—only scattered frag 
ments of an industrial system. 
“By reputation, he is a greatet 
wanderer than Ulysses, a sharpef 
trader than the devil himself, 4 
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. ae cumstan 
wilder optimist than Micawber chased 
and, if half of the tales about hing juities. 


are true, a more ingenious love 
than Casanova. 

“He is the hero or genial villain 
of a million sleeping car anee 
dotes. 

“That man, of course, is. the 
great salesman. The world holds 
no other like him.” 


Of course, in this attempt to show 
that the salesman is an unnecessary 
evil, the life insurance agent doesn’ 
escape from criticism. Some people 
say that he should be eliminate¢ 
entirely. Recently, an author sug: 
gested that, after all, the State op 
erates the postal service, the coinag 
system, family allowances, unem 
ployment insurance, government an 
nuities, and even the national rail 
ways, and that, therefore, _ lif 
insurance should be undertaker 
solely by the State and without bene 
fit of any agency representation. 


4°/, Annuities 
It is hardly up to me to discuss 


whether or not the State currently 
operates all these activities success: 
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fully, but I should like to make at 
observation about one of these ac 
tivities which continues to puzzle 
and “choke” many of us. It is t 

fact that the Dominion Government 
continues to issue annuities on 

rate structure which assumes tha 
that branch of the government wil] 
earn not less than 4% interest and 
makes no provision for administra 
tive and selling expense. The privatq 
life insurance companies have ne 
quarrel with Federal or Provincia 
competition in this field, but quit 
naturally raise the question as td 
whether it is fair to continue t@ 
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have the taxpayers subsidize this 
branch of government activity. | 
understand the original purpose ot 
the Government’s entry into this 
field was an effort to provide a 
channel through which by individual 
saving one could purchase annui- 
ties for old age. This was to be 
particularly important for a large 
segment of the working class that 
might otherwise have difficulty in 
building up a competence for the 
retirement period. Without having 
exact knowledge of the financial cir- 
cumstances of those who have pur- 
chased Dominion Government an- 
nuities, I suspect that in a good 
many instances it is not fully ac- 
complishing its original purpose of 
guaranteeing old age annuities for 
those in the lower income brackets 
of society. 

We have heard those who in pub- 
lic speeches or in articles call in loud 
voice for a complete nationalization 
f the life insurance business, and 
even an extension of the present 
Government Annuity Plan. On one 
occasion not long ago I even saw a 
specific recommendation by a_ so- 
called student of our business that 


sugtthe best method of making life in- 
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inag 
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, lif 
rtake 
bene 
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surance available to the public would 
be through the Post Offices on an 
“over the counter” basis at cost. | 
should like to remind this author 
that a little further study on his 
part would have shown the fact that 
a Royal Commission in 
some years 
searching 
mended 


England 
after the 


investigation, 


ago, most 
recom- 
the abandonment of the 
Post Office Life Insurance scheme 
in that country, and it was, in fact, 


liscus# discontinued. 


‘rentl 
re | Basic Truth 
ike af 
se WW hy do these theorists always in- 
puzzlq sist upon the government having a 
is the monopoly of the distribution of goods 
nmenfand services? Why aren’t they con- 
on 4tent with the setting up of an under- 
S the taking by the government to com- 
nt wiilrete with private enterprise? | 
st ang suspect that, if the truth were known, 
nistray they realize that in c« ympetition with 
privatd, private enterprise they would be 
ve MAhard put indeed to make any real 
Vinca orogress without benefit of the per- 
qu sonal service of the salesman. In 
as life insurance they seek a complete 
nue theovernmental monopoly and here 
e News 
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3° oF THE MANY 
FEATURES WHICH RECOMMEND 
AN ANICO CAREER 


I. Remuneration scale outstanding by 
any standard of comparison. 

Continuous Service Bonus—begin- 
ning when usual schedule terminates 
and continues as long as premiums 
are paid. Granted to full-time rep- 


Hospitalization and Surgical Bene- 
fits, available to full-time represent- 
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again I think they want to eliminate 
entirely private enterprise because 
they realize that a government un- 
dertaking would have rough g 


ing 
indeed in the competitive market 
places. without giving the service 
which is available through the Field 
representative under the agency sys- 
tem. 

I refuse to believe that the public 
can be fooled very long with respect 
to any product, and the fact that the 
citizens of Canada and the United 
States haven't found life insurance a 
defective article, when handled on a 
private enterprise basis, under the 
agency system, is evidence enough 
to me that the public wants this per- 
sonal service rendered by our agency 
forces. 

Before I go any further in an 
examination of the advantages or 
disadvantages of the life insurance 


salesman in our economy, | would 
like to examine first the basic social 
question of whether the public 
should have a CHOICE of a place 
to buy either goods or services. 
Personally | feel the idea of taking 
away our freedom of choice in buy- 
ing goods and services is completely 
unrealistic and not at all consistent 
with the way we live today. 


Examples 


Don’t we want the convenience 
of a reliable nearby dealer for a 
tank full of gasoline? Don’t we 
want even beyond that convenience 
the benefit of the dealer’s cheerful 
personal service extending consider- 
ably beyond the mere supply of gas ? 

Don’t we want a choice of news- 
papers? Many years ago [ lived in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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a city of almost 300,000 persons 
with a morning and evening news- 
paper under the same ownership 
and editorial influence, and 
the public felt rather keenly the lack 
of a choice of local newspapers. 

Don’t we want to be able to de- 
cide between several makes of auto- 
mobiles ? 


same 


Isn’t it right we want to build 
our homes in the way we want them 
built and not the way the govern- 
ment may decide to house us? 

Don't we want a choice of radio 
programs ?—(a choice that seems to 
me to be increasingly important). 

And last, but by no means least, 
I continue to have the strongest 
feeling that the public wants a choice 
of Insurance Companies and insur- 
ance agents. If we are to preserve 
this privilege, can you imagine any 
more important choice than that of 
one’s life insurance counsellor ? Who 
should be more intimately acquainted 
with a client’s financial position, 
hopes for the future, needs for pro- 
tection, if he is to give sound ad- 
vice? 


Do you think that a large section 
of the public would even want this 
intimate personal relationship 
Agent to Client transferred to the 
State and undertaken by some im- 
personal Civil Servant? I doubt it! 


of 


Agency System 


I noticed the statement a while 
back in a Canadian book on Life 
Insurance that some professor had 
referred to the agency of 
life insurance as “socially undesir- 
able, wasteful, extravagant and in- 
efficient.”” (I suppose there weren't 
any other adjectives he could think 
of to add to this indictment.) | 
would like to ask this learned pro- 
fessor why then he doesn’t suggest 


system 


abolishing the neighborhood filling 
station as wasteful and recommend 
that we buy our gasoline at a central 
refinery rather than have the con 
venience of a dealer. I should like 
to ask him why it isn't extravagant 
to have the milk company send its 
driver to our home each morning, 
or why it isn’t better for us to go to 
Oshawa or Windsor to buy our next 
automobile and eliminate the local 
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dealer and all that he stands for jg", &°"™ 
the way of personal service. aid, “Th 
Naturally such suggestions a “ : wt 
fantastic. We haven't time to go “~ mn 
the dairy for our milk even if . ie 
could be supplied cheaper. We al iat ly 
willing to pay for home delivery by tie i 
cause it would cost us more to per ‘on me 
form the service, both in time an ae” | 
money, than the dairy charges. ae it 
So it goes throughout our enti hd nj 
economy. We can’t disassociate th =. re 
sale itself from service. Sales got a a 
those who have built prestid De veal 
through service. hat stati 
1 good 
The Record private € 
is much 

Coming back to the uncompl: 
mentary reference to the agency sys S. 

tem by our uninformed critic, I fin 
myself wanting to ask him also t —_ 


explain why it is that in the tu 
countries in the World (Canak 
and the United States), where th 


wency s 


sane pe 


° of S( cial 
agency system has flourished, the io a 
Ate eae 3 . that 1 
citizens of these two neighboring aaa 
° , e CO te 
countries own 68% of all the lif 
costs wl 


insurance in the world even thougl 


, ¢ >gconsume 
they represent only 619% of th 


world’s population. a | - 
And I might add, too, that it if, se 
hardly an accident that the peopl na poli 
of Canada and the United State ire 
buy— nce S 
More automobiles <i 
More gasoline a 
More newspapers saw on 
More magazines = 
More household appliances Lame 
Travel more sath 
See more movies In add 
than any other section of the world g = 
To me, this illustrates the effective re 
ness of competition and the valu “a 
of salesmen. R ~ 
Let’s not forget that it is ou pane 
method of distribution based on proq- ma 
ductivity that has solved the questior oe . 
of production, and has produced of oe 
this continent, together with oug’ 
immense natural resources, the high tag 
est standard of living existing any as 
where in the world. a 
[ was struck not long ago by ~~ 
a statement made by George Benj of <3 
son, in which he remarked he was a 
hevert 


growing rather weary of the oft- “er 
repeated observation that the oreatt “a 

ness of North America comes fron. . 
her natural resources. Mr. Benson 
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aid, 


nmenting on this statement 
[he resources exist all right, 
it the Indians had them before 
he country was settled by white men 
ind they didn’t know the use of a 

Jar system, 
ly and dynamic, quickly ad- 


vheel economic 


sprig! 


$F ustable to changing times and con- 


litions, is What made this Continent 
He then went on to say that 
the greatness of our countries in his 
pinion is due to a decision to be 
to work, free to think, 
free to earn, free to save, and free 
to invest and make a profit. I like 
that statement and it seemed to me 
description of the great 
private enterprise philosophy which 
is much too valuable for us to lose. 


rreat. | 


free .. Ten 


\ good 


Savings Bank Insurance 


Those who would eliminate the 
wency system are too frequently the 
same people who speak of the glory 
§ socialism and who seem to think 
that if “over the 
there will be reductions in 
costs which may be passed on to the 


everyone buys 


consumer. When these same people 
direct their attention to Life Insur- 
ance, they find it convenient to refer 


to some supposed savings enjoyed 
by policyholders under the Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance System when compared with 
the costs of regular commercial 
companies. The Savings Banks are 
careful to point out they do not em- 
ploy salesmen, but they do, in fact, 
have many field representatives who 
answer questions and explain the 
merits of that kind of life insurance. 
In addition, the work of these field 
men is supplemented by advertis- 
ing, radio appeals and other forms 
t sales promotion. 

secause the Savings Bank plan is 
usually introduced by the advocates 
f nationalization of life insurance 
is their basis for eliminating the 
cost of the salesman, I have taken 
particular care to examine the costs 
up to date of the Massachusetts Sav- 
ngs Bank life insurance plan, com- 
pared with regular private com- 
panies. These costs, being compared 
mn the usual 20 year history basis, 
have several inherent defects, but, 
nevertheless, are usually considered 
a guide in making such comparisons. 
It is interesting to know that in 
spite of the fact that the Massachu 
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independently-conducted 
Satisfaction Study showed exceptionally high 
satisfaction among representatives of The 
coln National Life Insurance Company. 


Here are some of the reasons. 
LNL man has par and nonpar policies; Juvenile 
insurance from date of birth; special low-cost 
plans for business, taxation and family protec- 
tion needs, Family Income and Family Main- 
tenance plans; substandard service (up to 500% 
mortality); Mortgage Redemption insurance 
and a complete line of Group insurance, includ- 
ing the casualty group coverages. 


In addition, LNL offers its agents a liberal 
retirement plan, a hospital and surgical expense 
plan, and Group life insurance. 


LNL Is Geared To Help Its Field Men. 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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setts Savings Bank life insurance 
plans do not employ salesmen, there 
is very little the 20 
year history costs when compared 
with Canadian companies. As a 
matter of fact, many of the Canadian 
companies, for particular plans and 
ages, actually show lower costs than 
the Massachusetts Savings 
plan. 


difference in 


Sank 


Having said that, I know that you 
will have in mind that in years gone 
ly the Massachusetts plan operated 


under certain advantages which 
could be properly classed as “sub- 
sidies.” I suspect the majority of 
you are familiar with these advan- 
tages, but I call your attention to 
the fact that prior to January 1, 
1940, the Massachusetts Savings 
Banks were being taxed at a much 
lower rate than Insurance Com- 
panies. Since then the Savings 
Banks Insurance Fund is taxed on 
the same basis as Life Insurance 
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Companies so far as the State 1s 
concerned. It seems to me interest- 
ing, too, that life insurance under 
the Massachusetts plan has not en- 
joyed anything like the rate of 
growth shown by the private com- 
panies operating under the agency 
system. 


National Service 


It is a well-known fact that under 
those plans which are offered 
through Savings Banks, in the past 
through the British Post Office, and 
in such a scheme as the Wisconsin 
State Plan, growth has not been 
present in anything like the scale 
It is not 
my intention to discuss at length any 
of these schemes, and vet I do think 


of the private companies. 


a word about the growth and decline 
of National Service Life Insurance 
in the United States during and fol- 
lowing World War II is an interest- 
About ago 
there was a total of 130 billions of 


ing story. two vears 


life insurance in force on United 
States Service personnel. Here was 
probably the best insurance “buy” 
in history. It should have 
eagerly bought by men either in or 
about to enter combat. Yet the rec- 
ords show that it was necessary to 


been 


assemble a special force of Othcers 
to direct the sale of this outstanding 
Kven with the haz- 
ards of battle facing these young 


insurance buy. 


men, they had to be persuaded to 
purchase life insurance in spite of 
attractive rates and no qualifica- 
tions, and in many cases 
even then they not 


for as much insurance as was avail- 


Many, 


did subscribe 


able to them. 


Doubtless vou all recall the in- 
surance story on Corregidor—that 
here, with unknown hazards and 


probable death staring them in the 
face, life insurance was not sought 
but had to be sold 
the eve of the collapse ot 
that fortress. 


by these men 


even on 


In spite of this splendid “buy” 
in spite of policies at attractive rates 
and terms today—National Service 
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Life Insurance has dropped to lesg 
than 40 billions. I would be unfaj; 
if | did not suggest that there arg 
several contributing factors to thi 
decline, but in my opinion one @ 
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; Apparer 
the most important is the abseng ll the 
: a ( 
of salesmen to follow up the sal et w 
' age 
with the service and keen interes@f ° it] 
: 3 ance, | 
so typical of the Life Insuranegl, have 
: : . * 0 ave 
Agent in Canda. Under the Na tives for 
ee a ives | 
tional Service Life Insurance Play ut the 
. . . () Li 
the policyholder is obliged to remi . he 
sor ae , hi 
premiums by mail directly to Wash 7" 
: Nx * premiun 
ington or to the nearest office 


Af contract 
compare 
in Can 
find th 
premiut 
amount 
just abc 


Veterans’ 
his community. In_ the 
United States Life Insurance agents 


the Department of 
fairs in 


of practically all companies have 
been tremendously helpful and co- 
operative in explaining the advan- 
tages of this Life Insurance Plan t 


° ° : express: 
returned men, but still, and in spite‘ 

; < . ° + pamount 
of the unselfish service of the Lif“ 

5 ; : though 
Companies and Agents, the insur . 
be a are give 
ance in force has dropped sharply. tl 

Fe “in the 
And then, too, it’s not uncommon Savi 
ey Bag [Savings 
to hear the Soviet Union applaudeif. > 
this su 


for having attained great efficienc 
in the distribution of goods and 
services, and sometimes reference is 
made to this being accomplished 
without salesmen. 


the pol 
ing wit! 
not em] 
Some 
continu 
: ganda 1 
Russian Agents seit 
make n 
I wonder if these advocates of 
“over the counter” buying, espe} 
cially in Life Insurance, are familiaq 


with the fact that at the beginning Prop 
of 1945 there were 34,000 full-tim@ on. y 
life insurance agents in Russia ; an velop 

that the current plans of the Vice§y. a] 
Minister of Finance, whose ministr} great 1 
operates life insurance, call for @yhije , 
minimum of one full time life insurg ame 


ance agent in every five villages. 


: make 
I have before me a long lettef 


miracle 


Irom a competent observer now liv achieve 
ing in Russia, reciting various deftive ¢ 


tails about the life insurance busi 


: progre 
ness in that country. 


He observey 
that, though life insurance is writtel 
by the State Insurance Administra} 
tion known as “Gostrah,” a wide 


income 
vanced 
vidual 
doubtf 
celerat 
have ¢ 
iIncenti 
S| Ie; 


spread voluntary personal insurane 
plan is operated. 

He then goes on to say that agent 
cinvass prospective clients—descrip} 
tive brochures are issued outliningtg pe 
the advantages of various policf slarie 


forms-——and even the familiar cal 


aig try m 
endars advertising life insuraneyer 
made their appearance some tim recejy, 
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‘aco. He comments that in many 
fait way the literature is quite similar 
© arg.) the descriptive pamphlets he has 
+ thi received while a resident of Canada. 
1 G Apparently, therefore, in spite of 
Sen] the talk about eliminating the 

sal agent under State operated insur- 

‘ered ance, it has been found advantageous 
- to have life insurance representa- 
Na: 
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tives for sales and service through- 
out the country. 
In his letter he quotes various 
premium rates for different policy 
contracts, some of which are quite 
comparable to similar forms written 
in Canada. Upon comparison we 
find that, generally speaking, the 
premium as a percentage or face 
amount of the policy in Canada is 
just about the same as the premium 
expressed as a percentage of face 
amount of the policy in Russia, even 
though in the latter case all figures 
are given in rubles. Here, again, as 
case of the Massachusetts 
sank, one wonders about 
this supposedly big saving which 
the policyholder can make by deal- 
ing with an organization which does 
Junot employ salesmen. 


in the 
Savings 


Some of our Left Wing friends 
continue to put out subtle propa- 
ganda which put over the idea that, 
somehow, it isn’t quite decent to 
make money or to be prosperous. 


Production Essential 
j 
From where I stand, only per- 
Joons willing to take risks can de- 
velop our resources, and I think 
we all pretty much agree that the 
Bereat majority of big and worth- 
while developments in this country 
came through people wanting to 
make money. The great industrial 
miracles of the Dominion were 
achieved under a friendly competi- 
tive economy and the economic 
progress and improvement in the 
income of Canadian labor has ad- 
vanced because of increased indi- 
vidual PRODUCTIVITY. It. is 
doubtful indeed whether this ac- 
telerated PRODUCTIVITY would 
have come about without a financial 
incentive to greater effort. 

Speaking of productivity, it seems 
to me that the payment of higher 
salaries in the life insurance indus- 
try makes it more important than 
tver to be watchful of the 
teceived for what a company 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 


development of that pioneer enterprise into a 


national institution. 


completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 
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out in salaries. Morale is a general 


term capable of a number of inter- 
pretations, but perhaps it is best 
summed up in the two words “JOB 
SATISFACTION.” In this con- 
nection, I thought it interesting to 
read quite recently of a survey made 
by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association to learn what 
3,000 employees and executives 
wanted in their jobs. The results 
seemed to me to be a blow to com- 
placency and the idea that we know 
what employees really want. It is 
good theory, but difficult in actual 
practice, to expect supervisory 


some 


In contemplating the 
































people to know what their staffs 
want in the work they are doing. 
An ideal personnel relationship 
would be one under which the rela- 
tionship between the employee and 
his or her immediate supervisor 
would be on such a basis that any 
criticism, any gripe, any suggestion 
for improvement would be revealed, 
and as soon as possible, if prac- 
ticable, corrected, but in actual fact 
this is perhaps too hopeful, because 
it is a process of difficult education 
to make the junior supervisory group 
in any office operate so as to secure 
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the frankest kind of relationship 
with their immediate staffs. This is 
well illustrated, it seems to me, by 
the fact that in this Retail Dry 
Goods Association survey there was 
a distinct difference between what 
employees say they want and what 
supervisors think their employees 
want. 


Differences 
For example, the No. 1 item, 


employees said they wanted “credit 
for work they are doing.” Yet this 


was Jtem 7 in what supervisors 
thought their employees wanted. 


May I say right here that, in think- 
ing about this item of employees 
wanting credit for the work they 
are doing, I am reminded of the 
statement by the celebrated Psycho- 
logist, William James, that “the 
deepest principle in human nature 
is the desire to be appreciated.” | 
sometimes wonder if we make suf- 
ficient effort in this direction—if we 
really do have in our minds suffi- 
ciently often that “‘the deepest princi- 
ple in human nature is the desire 
to be appreciated.” 

The second thing that the employ- 
ees said they wanted was “interest- 
ing work to do.” But that was Item 
3 in what supervisors thought they 
wanted. 


The third item which the em- 
ployees said they wanted was “fair 
pay and salary increases.” Yet that 
Item 1 in what supervisors 
thought their employees wanted. 

I will not attempt to detail all the 
points, but for those of you who 
are interested in personnel relation- 
ships and related problems, [| com- 
mend this study of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association as 


interesting reading. 


Was 


Even in Russia the need for in- 
centive is recognized, as witness the 
report of a delegation from the Iron 
and Steel Trade Union in Great 
Britain which paid a visit to Russia 
not so long ago. | quote the follow- 
ing from this report: 


“The Stakhanovite Movement 


“\We were repeatedly told that 
this or that worker Stak- 
hanovite. The word itself derives 
from the name of a miner who dis- 
covered how to improve his output 
by a better utilization of the equip- 
ment at his disposal, or by improved 
methods of 
worker, who exceeds 
what is established as the normal for 
a day’s work by 5 to 10 percent by 
these methods, is called a Stakhano- 
vite. With this title goes special 
privileges, for not only does he or 
she get the increased earnings due 
to the increased output, but he gets 
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a choice of the best houses or flats 
an important matter when housin 
conditions are acute, and he has ; 
higher ration of food and clothing 
His children also have better educa: 
tional opportunities than others, and 
he is first in the queue for theatrd 
tickets. In addition, there is a pre 
mium fund established at each plant 
out of which bonuses are paid.” 
Surely the philosophy of the Cz 
nadian traders who made this Do- 
minion one of the greatest export 
nations of the world wasn’t based 
entirely on security, but a great ded 
on incentive. They had adventure! 
courage and energy to place Cana: 
dian goods on the market places of 
the world. 
I can’t recall any piece of writing 
in recent years which I thought s0 
penetrating and appropriate with 
respect to this matter of incentive 
than the article which appeared a 
few months the ‘London 
Economist” entitled “The Carrot 
the Stick.” I have no doubt 
many of you saw this piece, but at 
the risk of repetition 1 should like 
to quote a few paragraphs which 
seem to me to be highly pertinent to 
this whole question of competitive 
enterprise and financial incentive. 
“The human 
either a carrot in 


ago in 


and 


donkey requires 
front or a stick 
behind, to goad it into activity. The 
whole drift of British society for 
two generations past has been te 
whittle away both at the carrot ané 
the stick, until now very little of 
either is left. 

“The rewards of success have not 
merely been shriveled, they have 
been poisoned, since commercial suc- 
cess itself has been turned, in the 
eyes of wide circles of society, int 
a positive disgrace. There is a con- 
spiracy of labor, capital and_ the 
state to deny enterprise its reward. 
The state takes it away in high 
taxation. All economic progress is, 
by definition, labor saving; yet the 
attitude of the trade unions, success- 
fully maintained, is that they will 
permit devices only 
provided that they do not in fact 
save labor. Nor is the attitude of 
organized capital any better. The 
embattled trade association move- 
ment has had great success in build- 
ing up a code of industrial good 
manners which puts any attempt to 


labor-saving 
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reduce costs and prices by greater 
skill or enterprise under the ban of 
‘destructive competition.’ 

“The industrialist who discovers 
4 way of making better things more 
cheaply (which is what he is set on 
earth to do) is deprived by the state 
of all pecuniary return and by his 
own colleagues of any social reward. 
Instead of a carrot, he gets a rasp- 


berry. 
Human Nature 


‘The stick has been whittled away 
no less than the carrot. No one in 
these days would deny either the 
principle or the practice of social se- 
curity. But the more comprehensive 
the protection and the higher bene- 
fits, the less, quite inevitably, is the 
urge to stay in employment or to 
seek it when it is lost. When full 
employment is added to social se- 
curity, the sanction for slackness 
almost disappears; the worker 
knows that he is unlikely to lose 
his job and that his sufferings will 
be limited if he does. Moreover, 
there are already signs that the 
admirable principle of full employ- 
ment is likely to be translated in 
practice into fixed employment, the 
doctrine that nobody must be thrown 
out of work. 

“The whole process of removing 
both the carrot and the stick has 
culminated in the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of today. Shrunken as 
were the incentives and the sanc- 
tions of pre-war days, they have 
now, for the time being, vanished 
completely. Nobody gains anything 
from activity or suffers anything 
from inactivity. There is hardly a 
flavor of carrot or a shadow of the 
stick. And yet we wonder why the 
donkey does not break into a trot.” 


Commensurate Reward 


Not long ago in conversation with 
several business men on the ques- 
tion of earnings for the average city 
worker in private industry, one per- 
son on learning average earnings 
of Life Insurance Agents seemed 
startled and inclined to question 
whether the service rendered justi- 
fied such incomes. My reply ran 
about like this: “Why shouldn’t an 
individual who has, first of all, the 
courage to undertake to make a liv- 
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Life Insurance Companies are also soil in 
which Human Hangs do Some of Their Greatest . 
Work. Here Human Hands are Even More 
Important, Because Many Futures Rest Largely 
Upon the Philosophy of the company. 


Will it select those hands with care? Will 
it train them effectively? Will its business 
philosophy allow personal development to 
the limit of capacity? 


**Personal leadership ability” is the most important 
goal for Life Underwriter, Company and Nation alike. 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(MUTUAL) 


HOME OFFICE ¢ DES MOINES 6, IOWA 


IN THE HUB OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


“WHERE THE 





ing for himself and family on a 
purely commission basis not have a 
reward, if successful, in excess of 
that individual who sacrifices finan- 
cial gain in order to obtain the se- 
curity of a regular income through 
salary?” 

Do you realize that today a man 
undertaking the business of life in- 
surance in the field must be a stu- 
dent of taxes and wills? He must 
understand trusts and estates if he 
is to be even moderately successful 
in these days of special fields of tax- 
ation. He must assume the role of 
professional counsellor indeed. 


TALL 


CORN GROWS” 


Do you not think that a man who 
qualifies as an adviser to his client 
on such a delicate and precious mat- 
ter as his insurance estate, and in 
fact, his entire estate in many cases, 
isn’t worthy of rewards in excess 
of a miner, a construction worker, 
a railroad engineer, a bus driver, a 
telephone worker, or a clerk in a 
store? 

Granted the importance of all the 
occupations just mentioned, in no 
single instance does a person en- 
gaged in any of that work have to 
go through the complete cycle of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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first finding a prospect, then devel- 
oping a need for insurance, then 
creating the desire to have that need 
supplied by an insurance program, 
and finally, in competition with 
other skillful and well-informed in- 
surance representatives, persuade 
that individual to do business with 
him and him alone. 

The men who can complete suc- 
cessfully this cycle and who have per- 
suaded the public to buy our product 
are worthy of substantial reward, 
and there is ample evidence to sup- 





Sakaka-wea, the“ Bird Woman,” earned 
a place in history by guiding the Lewis 
& Clark: Expedition of 1805 into the 
great northwest. Plagued by starvation, 
the dangers of the unexplored wilder- 
ness, rocky cliffs and rushing rivers, the 
Expedition successfully pushed west- 
ward with Sakaka-wea leading the way. 
Her remarkable ability as a guide, her 
courage and resourcefulness, gained the 
admiration of the explorers who de- 
scribed her heroic guidance in their 
journals, 

Courageous Sakaka-wea symbolizes 
the dependable service we at Provident 
have given through the years. For three 
decades we have been able to guide 
more and more people to future security. 

Through Provident’s program of con- 
servative, steady growth, based on 
sound, safe financial principles, our com- 
pany today is ready to help still more 
people achieve the reliable future pro- 
tection that every American longs for. 


The 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Western Office: 
208 Platt Building 
Portland, Oregon 
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port the fact that the public feels this 
is a service for which they are will- 
ing to pay to those individuals who 
become real advisers. The work of 
the life insurance agent commands 
our admiration and the system of 
competitive enterprise in our busi- 
ness, under which the agency sys- 
tem has flourished on this Con- 
tinent, shows clearly that a State 
monopoly or nationalization is not 
the answer. I have unbounded faith 
in our present economic system to 
produce the opportunities, the em- 
ployment, the higher standards of 
living and the security we all de- 
sire. I have never felt more deeply 
the importance of competitive enter- 
prise, particularly in, our business, 
and of the great seM@re performed 
by the Agent. He is indeed a potent 
factor in a prosperous national 
economy. 


Security a Handicap 


I particularly pay my tribute to 
the Life Insurance agent willing to 
sacrifice the security of a weekly or 
monthly pay check in search of 
higher financial rewards. I seem to 
think today there are too many 
young men with whom I talked, 
and a good many of them returned 
men, who seem anxious to get a 
secure salary above everything else. 
They seem to have had all the ad- 
venture they want. While | don’t 
blame them for wanting a measure 
of security, I am always reminded 
of a statement by the Dean of the 
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Harvard Business School, Dr 
Slichter, which appeared in “For. 
tune” magazine and seems to me 
appropriate enough to read in con. 
cluding this talk: 

“A nation of security seekers { 
pretty certain to suffer chronic un 
employment. No type of fiscal pol 
icy, no juggling of tax rates, ne 
other public policies will suffice ty 
shield a nation of security seeker; 
from stagnation. 


“No one would advocate, oj 
course, that the community cast se- 
curity to the winds. Security has 
its place, and the pursuit of it with 
moderation will not have ill effects, 
It is easy, however, for the com- 
munity to make too great a virtue 
out of caution, to attach too much 
importance to security, and to teach 
its young men to shun adventure, 

“Such a community will produc 
timid conformists and multitudes of 
people whose ambition it is to ge 
on safe payrolls ; but it will not pro. 
duce pioneers, it will not open new 
continents, it will not produce great 
science, art, or literature. 

“History records no case of a na- 
tion that became great by seeking 
security. None of the great ages 
of the world were achieved by the 
pursuit of security. 

“In the last analysis, the level of 
employment is determined by the 
relative importance that the people 
in the community attach to adven- 
ture and security—in other words, 
by the philosophy of the community 





and by the facilities the community 
possesses for developing men of 
originality, boldness and leadership.” 





Before Annual Meeting of the Association, 
Quebec, 1947. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


an publication of the Au- 
gust issue, the following directors 
have been elected: Guarantee Mu- 
tual (Neb.), Ralph E. Kiplinger, 
Agency V.P.; Home Life (N. Y.), 
Howard C. Spencer, V.P. & Gen. 
Counsel; Mutual Benefit (N. J.), 
Arthur Walsh, Utilities, succeeding 
late W. C. Heath; Northwestern 
Mutual (Wisc.), Frank A. Kemp 
and Frazier D. MaclIver, Industrial- 
ists, 
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TRAVELING 


Autos More Dangerous 


| 1S over four times as danger- 
ous to ride in your own automo- 
bile as to travel by passenger plane, 
according to fatality statistics as- 
sembled by Northwestern National 
Life Insurance company. Passenger 
fatalities on domestic airlines over 
the past four years have averaged 
1.71 per hundred million passenger 
miles, against a rate of 8 per hun- 
dred million passenger miles for oc- 
cupants of motor vehicles in the 
same period, the figures show. 

\When you mutter “Moron!” at 
the driver who just missed side- 
swiping your car, you may be tem- 
porarily overrating him, the insur- 
ance company’s report says. The 
vast majority of our ghastly annual 
toll of automobile accidents occur 
when drivers are devoting only part 
of their intelligence to driving. The 
moron rates at from 50 to 70 per 
cent of average human intelligence, 
the imbecile level is between 25 and 
50 per cent of average, and the idiot 
rates below 25 per cent. 

Thus, the report points out, when 
the driver of average intelligence 
puts from a quarter to one-half of 
his mind on his driving, and devotes 
one-half to three-quarters of his 
brain to conversation, scolding the 
children, listening to a quiz pro- 
gram, or admiring scenery, the haz- 
ards are about the same as if a 
moron or submoron were doing his 
very best at the wheel. An average 
mind fogged by alcohol may have 
its driving capabilities actually at 
the imbecile level. 

The splendid safety records of the 
railroads and the airlines would take 
a terrific nose dive, the report sug- 
gests, if engineers and pilots craned 
necks at scenery—feminine or other- 
wise—argued with wives, necked 
with the girl friend or were under 
the influence of alcohol, while on 
duty. 

Yet the motorist constantly com- 
mits these driving sins, while airily 
piloting his passengers without the 
euidance of steel rails, and through 
traffic a hundred times as dense as 
that of the railroads and the air 
lanes. 

A probable 24,000 lives could be 
saved each year, the insurance com- 
pany estimates, if all motorists could 
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be convinced that piloting an auto- 
mobile safely is a job worthy of 
their best intelligence on a full-time 
basis. 


GUERTIN LEGISLATION 
STATUS 


HIS legislation has been enacted 

into law in all states where neces- 
sary except Oklahoma—permissible 
in other states, plus District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Following companies have adopted 
and are using the CSO Mortality 
Table and the figure after the com- 
pany indicates the interest assump- 
tion: Aetna, Conn. (Par, 2%, Non- 
Par, 2%) ; Equitable of lowa (2%) ; 
Farmers Life, lowa (2%) ; Guaran- 
tee Mutual, Neb. (214); Mutual 
Benefit, N. J. (2%); National 
Guardian, Wis. (2%); Standard, 
Ore. (214). The John Hancock, 
Mass. (2%) and Union Central, 
Ohio (2%) have adopted the new 
Table effective Sept. 1 next; Con- 
necticut Mutual, (2%) October 15; 
New England Mutual ( Mass.) Nov. 
1, 1947. The Massachusetts Mutual 
(21%) joins the parade sometime 
before year end. To the Mutual 
senefit goes the honor of being the 
first company to adopt the Table 
(Sept. 1945) and the Independence 
Mutual Life (N. C.) is the first 
company to adopt and is now using 
the Commissioners Industrial Table 
with interest at 39%, Commonwealth 
of Ky. now using same table. 

Holgar Johnson, President of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, in a 
statement to the press recently, 
severely criticized agents who are 
endeavoring to sell business now be- 
cause “rates are going to be in- 
creased substantially after Jan. 1 
next.” He correctly pointed out that 
adoption of the new Mortality Table 
will not in itself raise rates. If, how- 
ever, a company also adopts a lower 
interest assumption, then rates may 
be higher in a participating company 
—that depends on more than one 
factor. Only in the case of non-par 
policies where a lower interest rate 
is adopted and other costs remain 
the same can it be stated definitely 
that rates will be increased. Even in 
such cases the increases relatively 
speaking will be so small that the 
average prospect will not be con- 
scious of them. 
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EGYPTIAN INSURANCE 


k. A. M. DANISH, actuary to 

the Misr (Egypt Insurance 
Co.), recently gave an address to the 
Egyptian Institute in London on 
life assurance in Egypt. In the sub- 
sequent discussion Mr. Danish 
showed himself very confident of 
the future of life assurance in Egypt. 
The mortality rate, we gathered, 
stands today at about the level in 
this country in the years just before 
the first world war. Addressing him- 
self mainly to a non-insurance audi- 
ence, Mr. Danish first gave a gen- 
eral survey of the history of life 
assurance. On the background of 
history which, according to a French 
Act of 1793, still then considered 
life assurance as “gambling’’ and 
“against the good morals and honour 
of the people,” he continued: 

“No wonder when life assurance 
was introduced in Egypt in the 
1880’s it was met by the same old 
story! Gambling! usury! against 
the good morals of a decent citizen! 
The attack was strong, and it de- 
rived its strength from the teachings 
of Islam as they were then misun- 
derstood. But life assurance built on 
mortality laws and on sound finance 
is a good thing to the individual, and 
is of great benefit to the community. 
Surely it cannot be against any prin- 
ciple of any religion. 

“In 1899 the point was referred 
to the great Moslem adviser, the 
Grand Mufti of Islam in Cairo, the 
Sheik Mohammed Abdou, to ask his 
advice whether ‘it is against the 
principles of Islam, that a Moslem 
could have an agreement or a “con- 
tract” with a Company, by which he 
promises to pay a certain sum of 
money every year so long as he lives 
and that the said company on re- 
ceiving these monies improves them 
by the way of trade and commerce, 
and agrees to pay to his heirs an 
agreed amount of money, together 
with whatever they may have earned 
as profit through their participation 
in trade and commerce?’ A nasty 
question indeed! It is not only an 
ordinary simple insurance, but a 
with-profit one. Those of you who 
know how near that word ‘profit’ 
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is in meaning to the word ‘usury,’ 
which is strictly forbidden in Islam, 
will agree that this was an unfortu- 
nate question to ask. But the Sheik 
Abdou did not shrink. He consid- 
ered the matter carefully and gave 
his famous verdict that ‘This form 
of contract is “Halal,” meaning it 
is legal in Islam.’ So it did not take 
two centuries to réalise the benefits 
of life assurance, and to accept it as 
a moral and legal transaction. 


Developments in Egypt 


“It is not quite clear which com- 
pany started first to transact life 
business in Egypt. But I have rea- 
son to believe that it was the Italian 
Company, Assicurazioni Generali of 
Trieste, to be followed by the 
Gresham Life Assurance Co. 

“The business developed very 
slowly, although the field was unex- 
plored. Probably, companies were 
keen on insuring only their nationals 
living in Egypt. In fact, they did not 
try hard to sell life insurance, nor 
did they try to teach the public and 
create in it the desire for insurance 
cover, 

“We have no records of the busi- 
ness done in the past, but we can 
get a slight idea if we judge by the 
number of insurance ‘companies 
seeking business after the first 
world-war. The number had reached 
well over 200 companies from every 
corner of the world. British, Cana- 
dian, Australian, American, French, 
Italian, German, Austrian, Greek 
and Rumanian. They did not need 
to register, nor to publish anything 
about their activities. 

“Early in the 1930’s Egyptian 
companies entered the field. Al 
Chark was formed in 1932, and it 
was followed by the Misr early in 
1934. 

“At that time there was a move- 
ment in Government circles towards 
organisation of the market and con- 
trol of the companies. The unhappy 
event of the winding-up of the 
Phoenix Life of Vienna in 1935, and 
the consequent loss sustained by the 
Egyptian public forced the Govern- 


ment to introduce the 1939 Act for 
the supervision and control of In- 
surance Undertakings in Egypt.” 

The Act, which is based on the 
twin pillars of “freedom” and “pub- 
licity” requires registration of insur- 
ance companies and the making of 
a deposit of £10,000 for each class 
of business, with a maximum of 
£30,000. At least 60% of reserves 
for Egyptian business must be in- 
vested in Egypt. 

“On the introduction of this Act, 
many companies which found that 
their business was not worthwhile 
registering withdrew. The number 
registered up till now is 77, of 
which 16 transact life business; 41 
accident; 55 fire; and 16 transport. 

“The 16 registered life companies 
are, according to the country of 
origin: 4 Egyptian companies; 4 
3ritish ; 4 French; 2 Canadian; and 
2 Swiss. There are, however, two 
big Italian companies and four 
German which are still under seques- 
tration as ‘enemy’ companies. When 
conditions come back to normal, I 
believe most of these six companies 
will be registered. 

“The reserves at the end of 1941 
amounted to £6,250,000 with an an- 
nual premium income of £940,000. 
This represents something between 
£25- and £30-million sums assured 
in force, 

“But during the last five years the 
companies have done a very large 
amount of business. In 1945 alone 
£11,206,000 new sums assured were 
written, with a corresponding annual 
premium of £434,000. I have re- 
ceived information that most of the 
Companies have done very well in- 
deed in 1946, and something like 
£12- to £13,000,000 new business 
must have been written. 

“There is great scope for sound 
life assurance in Egypt. Local com- 
panies as well as foreign companies 
which try to appeal to the Egyptian 
public and gain their confidence 
through sound management and 
through investment of their funds 
in Egypt, will have their way clear 
for a prosperous and profitable fu- 
ture,” 
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C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 


by DAVID McCAHAN, Dean 


American College of Life Underwriters 


WENTY-FIVE hundred and 

sixty-four men and women, hav- 
ing complied with all the rules of 
eligibility established by the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, 
presented themselves for the sched- 
uled C.L.U, examinations on June 
11, 12 and 13. This represents an 
increase of nearly 47 per cent over 
the previous all-time high. To meet 
the convenience of these candidates, 
examinations were held at 121 
different educational institutions in 
43 states, the District of Columbia, 
Honolulu, Hawaii and 
Canada. 

The regular grading and the sub- 
sequent checking of “borderline 
cases” by members of the Review 
Panel has now been completed, 
twenty-seven people having partici- 
pated in the process. Nearly 63 per 
cent of all the examinations written 
were accorded passing grades. Other 
significant data respecting the 1947 
examinations follow. 

Due to continued emphasis upon 
the four-year program of study for 
the C.L.U. designation, only seven 
persons presented themselves this 
year for all of the five parts in which 
the C.L.U. examinations are divided. 
As further evidence of the tendency 
to take examinations on an install- 
ment plan, it should be noted that 
only 264 of the entire 2564 candi- 
dates took the necessary parts to per- 
mit of completing the entire series 
of five C.L.U. examinations had 
everything taken been passed. 


Toronto, 


1611 Candidates Receive Credit 


It is of interest to note that 1490 
candidates were awarded credit for 
all of the examinations which they 
undertook and 121 others were given 
credit for part of them. 

As a result of this year’s examina- 
tions, 3000 underwriters have now 
completed the entire series of C.1L.U 
examinations and more than four 
thousand others have credit for 
successful completion of some of the 
five parts, thus making a total of 
over seven thousand who have dem- 


onstrated their knowledge in all or 
some of the fields of subject matter 
covered by C.L.U. examinations. 


Although the widely adopted 
practice of taking C.L.U. examina- 


tions on an installment basis has 
naturally resulted in a smaller ratio 
between the number who complete 
everything in a given year and the 
number who appear for examina- 
tions, it is nevertheless encouraging 
to note that of the 264 candidates 
who would have finished the entire 
series if successful in everything 
undertaken, 206 were granted full 
credit and now join the ranks of 
the 2,794 who preceded them in this 
endeavor, 


Experience Required 


In addition to meeting certain age, 
moral character and educational pre- 
requisites, and completing the Col- 
lege’s series of five comprehensive 
examinations, a candidate for the 
C.L.U. designation must have at 
least three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience along personal 
production, managerial, supervisory, 
or teaching lines. A candidate for 
the Certificate of Proficiency must 
also have three years of satisfactory 
life insurance experience besides 
meeting the other requirements men- 
tioned, but this experience must be 
in types of work other than those 
recognized for the designation. 

Conferment exercises of the Col- 
lege will be held in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts on September 9 at a joint 
dinner meeting of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. Subsequently, 
however, it is hoped that special 
presentation exercises may be 
held locally under the auspices of 
life underwriters’ associations and 
C.L.U. chapters at which the pres- 
entation of diplomas may be featured 


so that as far as possible every 
successful candidate receives in his 
own community this appropriate 
public recognition of his or her 
achievement, 
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SUB-STANDARD 


8°/, of New Business 


ORE than 4,000,000 ‘extra- 

rate” life insurance policies, 
representing total life insurance pro- 
tection in excess of $8,000,000,000, 
are owned today by persons with 
physical impairments or special oc- 
cupational hazards, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. This is 
more than the total of all life insur- 
ance owned in the United States 
when this plan of writing “extra- 
rate” insurance on impaired risks 
was started 50 years ago. 

The extent to which life insur- 
ance companies are now meeting 
this social need is indicated by re- 
ports on purchases of new life in- 
surance last year, when more than 
$1,800,000,000, under about 500,000 
policies was under extra premium 
plans. These cover the lives of per- 
sons with certain physical impair- 
ments and those engaged in occupa- 
tions which experience of the com- 
panies has shown to involve special 
hazards. These “extra-rate” policies 
represented about 8% of the total 
new life insurance purchased during 
the year. 

“Through this development, life 
insurance has been granted to many 
persons who might otherwise have 
been unable to secure life insurance 
protection,” the Institute says. “At 
the same time, the many and ex- 
tensive studies made by the life in- 
surance business into mortality as 
related to impairments have also 
enabled the companies to evaluate all 
risks more precisely and on a basis 
equitable to all policyholders.” 


Historical Background 


The practice of insuring persons 
with impairments at extra rates was 
the outgrowth of a research project 
of one life insurance company’s 
medical director 50 years ago. He 
wrote to all applicants declined in 
the previous fifteen years and to 
their agents, nearest of kin, refer- 
ences and all other available sources, 
to discover the subsequent health 
record of the declined persons. As 
a result, he devised an initial meas- 
ure of the effect of certain impair- 
ments on the mortality of a repre- 
sentative group of persons. The first 
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impaired risk policy was thus 
written at an extra premium de- 
signed to cover the expected addi- 
tional mortality. 

Since then, the companies have 
joined in several industry-wide re- 
search projects under the direction 
of their medical directors and actu- 
aries and have developed a broad 
range of statistical background for 
underwriting impaired risks. The 
first of these studies, published in 
1914, covered the experience on 
2,800,000 policies. More recent 
studies have been even broader. To- 
day, most U. S. life insurance com- 
panies insure impaired risks at an 
extra premium. 


PRODUCTION CLUBS 


Interesting Data 


NEW Handbook of Production 

Clubs for home office use has 
been published by the Agency Man- 
agement Association, summarizing 
the practices of 76 life insurance 
companies on club organization. 
Compiled by Theodore A. Guest, 
research assistant, the study out- 
lines rules for club qualification and 
gives a breakdown of club structures 
by size of company. 

The survey shows that most of the 
contributing companies operate clubs 
based directly on volume of produc- 
tion, the $100,000 club being the 
most popular type. In about two- 
thirds of the companies the major 
award for club qualification is at- 
tendance at the company or club con- 
vention. The usual qualifying pe- 
riod is one year. 

More than half of the reporting 
companies list special rules for new 
agents and 43 indicate persistency re- 
quirements. A large majority credit 
business upon payment of the first 
premium, whether full or fractional. 

This is the Association’s first re- 
port on Agency Production Clubs in 
five years. It is prepared in stand- 
ardized outline form with loose-leaf 
pages to allow for revisions and 
additions. 
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Monetary System—from 20 


45 cents per ounce, the average for 
the year being approximately 35 
cents.) This same law also author- 
ized the Federal Reserve Board, 
with the approval of the President, 
to declare that an emergency exists 
by reason of credit expansion and 
to increase or decrease the reserve 
balances to be maintained by banks 
against either time or demand de- 
posits. 


Wrecking of London Conference 


On July 3, 1933, the President 
sent a message to the London Eco- 
nomic Conference in which he said 
that “the United States seeks the 
kind of dollar which a generation 
hence will have the same purchasing 
power and debt-paying power as 
the dollar we hope to attain in the 
near future.’ * This message, which 
revealed that the President had em- 
braced a nationalistic “managed” 
currency program, 
Conferencé which promised so much 
good for the world. 


wrecked that” 


One can only speculate as to the 
extent of that tragedy. That Con- 
ference had as one of its chief pur- 
poses the stabilization of currencies 
and an opening and stimulation of 
foreign trade. The President’s mes- 
sage of July 3, 1933, appears to have 
involved a repudiation of what he 
had advocated, in his dealings with 
other nations, up to as late as May 
16, 1933. On that date he issued an 
appeal to the nations of the world 
to help end economic chaos, and said 
that “Common sense points out that 
if any strong nation refuses to join 
with genuine sincerity in these con- 
certed efforts for political and eco- 
nomic peace ... progress can be 
obstructed and ultimately blocked. 
In such event the civilized world 

. . will know where responsibility 
lies. I urge that no nation assume 
such a responsibility, and that all 
the nations joined in these great 
conferences translate their professed 
policies into action.” * On July 3, 
the President proceeded to wreck 
that Conference by sending his mes- 
sage of that date. 
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Three “lines” 
“catches” for Provident Producers 


. All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE ®* . . Every form 
of Accident and Sickness coverage — in- fa 
cluding Franchise plans for five or more X= 
employees. Non-Cancellable Disability 
policies. Special Risks coverages. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE®*. . Issued on ‘a 

Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months (4 hy) 

to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital \ 

Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital gre 

Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. (2 
* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) | 
and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 
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Eleven years later, and after an- 
other World War, the causes of 
which apparently were given new 
life and magnified by the failure of 
the London Conference of 1933, our 
Federal Administration came around 
to some of the basic notions repudi- 
ated in July of that year and em- 
bodied them in part in the Bretton 
Woods proposals. 


The Gold Buying Program 


On Oct. 22, 1933, the President 
in the fourth of his so-called radio 
“Fireside Chats” announced that he 
was instituting the Warren gold- 
buying program which rested in 
large part upon an assumption that 
the price level could be raised by 
increasing the price of gold. Of this 
proposed program the President said 
in part: “When we have restored 
the price level, we shall seek to 
establish and to maintain a dollar 
which will not change its purchas- 
ing and debt-paying power during 
the succeeding generation... 
“My aim in taking this step [that is, 
buying and selling gold] is to estab- 
lish and maintain continuous con- 
trol. This is a policy not an expedi- 
ent. It is not to be used merely to 
offset a temporary fall in prices. 
We are thus continuing to move 
toward a managed currency.” 4 


Such a policy was without sup- 
port in experience. It was the prod- 
uct of a thoroughly unscientific use 
of imagination, and it failed to pro- 
duce most of the promised results. 


In addition to what was already 
known about the statistical faking 
involved in the fixing of the prices 
of gold between Oct. 25, 1933, and 
Jan. 16, 1934, former Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau’s diary is 
reported to throw the following light 
upon that episode : “The actual price 
on any given day made little differ- 
ence. The amounts settled on were 
generally arbitrary. One day, for 
instance, the bedside conference de- 
cided on a rise of 21¢; ‘It’s a lucky 
number,’ the President remarked, 
‘because it’s three times seven.’” 
Mr. Morgenthau commented “If 
anybody ever knew how we really 
set the gold price through a combi- 
nation of lucky numbers, etc., I 
think they would really be fright- 
ened,” ® 
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The juggling of prices of gold 
nded on Jan.-13, 1934, when the 
‘resident under authority of the 
old Reserve Act of 1934, raised the 
rice of an ounce of gold from the 
334.45 of Jan. 16, to $35. Thus 
nded that attempt to control prices 
hy changing the price of gold. For 
the 13 years since, this country has 
been fortunate in escaping any repe- 
tition of such an experiment. 

The Gold Reserve Act of Jan. 30, 
1934, was a thorough-going man- 
aged-currency law. It incorporated 
some of the statutes and Executive 
orders of doubtful legality that had 
preceded, and provided for a large 
proportion of the managed currency 
policies that followed. Considerable 
portions of that statute are still in 
effect. 

It provided for the nationalization 
of gold. It ended the redemption in 
gold of any of our circulating money. 
lt changed the gold reserves of our 
lederal Reserve banks to gold cer- 
tificate reserves. It authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which 
gold may be acquired and _ held, 
transported, melted or treated, im- 
ported, exported, or earmarked. It 
ended further minting of gold coins 
for the United States. It author- 
ized the President to fix the weight 
of the gold dollar at not less than 
50% nor more than 60% of the 
existing weight. It gave the Presi- 
dent the power to reduce the weight 
of the silver dollar in the same per- 
centage that he reduced the weight 
of the gold dollar. It authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President, to buy 
and sell gold at any price he might 
choose. It created a Stabilization 
Fund of $2,000,000,000 out of the 
$2,800,000,000 profit from devalua- 
tion, to be used by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in his dealings in gold, 
foreign exchange, and other credit 
instruments. 


Way Opened for Monetary 
Manipulation 


Although the power of the Presi- 
dent to alter the weight of our 
standard gold unit was permitted to 
expire on July 1, 1943, most of the 
provisions of the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934 still stand and, until altered, 
leave the way open for monetary 
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manipulation by the President or the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

A relatively large number of 
claims were advanced by the sup- 
porters of alterations in the dollar 
price of gold and in the weight of 
the gold dollar as a means of man- 
aging our economy by “managing” 
our currency. Exports, they in- 
sisted, would be encouraged and im- 
ports discouraged. Prices would be 
raised. The burden of debts would 
be reduced. The dollar would be 
brought in line with other currencies. 


NEBRASKA 





More gold dollars were needed and 
would be created. Productivity 
would be increased. 

The theory regarding the expan- 
sion of exports and the restrictions 
of imports overlooked the other fac- 
tors that might operate; and, for- 
tunately for illustration of monetary 
principles, the effects proved to be 
just the opposite of what it was al- 
leged would follow. From February, 
1934, to the peak in October, 1937 
(before the recession of 1937-1938) 


(Continued on the next page) 
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exports increased 104%. From 
February, 1934, to the peak in 
March, 1937, imports increased 


131%. Relative prices, incidental to 
prosperity and depression, and still 
other factors, rather than the price 
of gold, were clearly the factors of 
major importance in determining 
the volume of our exports and im- 
ports. 

Statistics also show the complete 
lack of validity in the contention 
that prices in general would respond 
in some fixed or predictable man- 
ner to a change in the price of gold 


or in the weight of our gold dollar. 
During the first three months in 
which, under the Warren gold- 
buying program, the dollar price of 
gold was being raised, prices sagged. 
Only in the last month, January, 
was there any rise, and even that 
was small. From October, 1933 
(back of which we cannot go for 
the effects of enforced currency de- 
preciation and devaluation), to the 
highest point, before the recession 
of 1937-1938 set in, prices at whole- 
sale rose slightly more than 22%. 
By May, 1938, they were only 9% 
above the prices of October, 1933. 
And yet the price of gold had been 
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raised 69%. From the low in whole- 
sale prices of 60.2 in March, 1933, 
to the high of 88 in 1937, the rise 
in the wholesale price level, result- 
ing from all varieties of currency 
expansion, recovery in productive 
activity, restoration of confidence, 
natural and enforced depreciation 
of the dollar, devaluation, and all 
other contributing factors, amounted 


to 46%. 
What Experience Should Teach Us 


In short, a careful examination of 
all the pertinent evidence should 
teach us, what experienced mone- 
tary economists knew in 1933, 
namely, that it is not possible to 
demonstrate that prices in general 
will respond in any precise manner 
to any percentage of devaluation. It 
is, however, easy to demonstrate 
from our experiment in 1933-1934 
that the notion, then widely ad- 
vanced, that if the price of gold 
were raised by 69% the price level 
would respond in approximately the 
same percentage, was naive indeed 
and without any foundation in fact. 

The evidence regarding the effect 
of devaluation on our domestic debts 
is of a similar nature. One of our 
United States Senators, who was 
then a leader in currency manipula- 
tion in this country, insisted that 
the devaluation of our dollar by 
41% reduced the debt burden by 
the same percentage! The simple 
fact of the matter is that devaluation 
of our dollar had no measurable 
effect upon debtor-creditor relation- 
ships. These contracts, expressed in 
dollars, stood at exactly the same 
amount after, as before, devaluation. 
If, however, any of our people owed 
foreigners, and these debts were 
payable in gold or a foreign cur- 
rency, the burden of these debts was 
increased 69% and the burden of 
debts owed by foreigners to us was 
reduced 41% as compared with what 
would have been the case without 
devaluation. 

The notion that our dollar should 
be brought “in line” with other 
currencies was a variety of fallacious 
thinking in the field of money that 
seemed to descend upon this coun- 
try in 1933. The answer can be 
brief: If a good currency must be 
devalued every time some unsound 
currency depreciates, then we have 
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iiideed found a new principle in the 
eld of money. The cheapest or 
vorst currency becomes the “best,” 
ud the most valuable or best cur- 
ncy becomes the “worst.” Such 
hinking apparently rests largely 
ipon a confusion of a depreciating 
nedium of exchange with real 
wealth. Even today it appears that 
we have not completely freed our- 
selves from the grip of this particu- 
lar variety of economic illiteracy. 

The notion that we needed more 
vold dollars to give us the desired 
price level had no basis in fact. In 
June, 1920, when the price level 
stood at 167% of that of 1926, this 
nation’s gold supply was only $2,- 
865,482,000. In January, 1934, 
when there was supposed to be a 
scarcity of gold, and devaluation took 
place, the gold supply was up to 
$4,033,000,000 while the price level 
was 72.2% of that of 1926 and less 
than half that of May—June, 1920. 
In December, 1946, our gold supply 
was $20,529,000,000 and yet the 
price level was only 139.6% of that 
of 1926 and still well below that of 
May—June, 1920, when our gold 
supply was only about 1/7th of what 
it was in December, 1946. 


The contention that devaluation 
would and did increase the produc- 
tivity of this country is similarly 
refuted by the facts. In the United 
States, the sharpest jump in produc- 
tivity for the period March, 1933, 
to the peak of March—May, 1937, 
came before the dollar-depreciation 
procedure of October 25, 1933, was 
launched. The index of productive 
activity (average for 1923-1925 = 
100, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion) increased from 60 in March, 
1933, to 96 in July, an increase of 
60%. It reached 122 by March- 
May, 1937, and by May and June, 
1938, it had fallen to 77, one point 
below the level prevailing when en- 
forced depreciation of the dollar was 
instituted in October, 1933. 

From October, 1933, to March, 
1937, the index increased from 78 
to 122, an increase of 58.5%. If de- 
valuation of the dollar was the sole 
cause of the increase in productive 
activity after October, 1933, and to 
March, 1937, then it had less effect 
on productivity over a period of 41 
months than those forces, other than 
devaluation, had during a period of 
four months prior to devaluation. 
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Then we should remind ourselves which yielded the conclusion that 
that the index of productive activity, the suspension of specie payments 
following the depth of the recession and depreciation or devaluation of 
in 1920-1921, rose from 61 in April, a currency did not cause a prompt 
1921, to 107 in April, 1923, an turn toward recovery, as so com- 
increase of 67% in a period of 24 monly alleged in 1933 and 1934, 
months and without the alleged and, sometimes, even today. He 
“benefits” of devaluation. said: “It is clear that the turning 

In a study called “Business Re- point in the United States and nine 
covery Not Brought About by Sus- of the leading industrial countries 
pension of the Gold Standard,” in of Europe came in the months of 
“The Annalist’” (Aug. 21, 1936), June, July, or August, 1932, whether 
Dr. Rufus S. Tucker presented or not the countries had abandoned 
statistical evidence with respect to the gold standard. And it is also 
the experiences of 34 countries (Continued on the next page) 
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plain that recovery followed quickly 
on the abandonment of the gold 
standard in only two countries— 
Latvia and Japan. It usually came 
either before abandonment, or at 
least seven months later. In 17 
countries recovery came first; in 16 
countries depreciation came first; in 
one country, Palestine, the two came 
together. There is no reason to con- 
clude that currency depreciation 
caused or helped recovery.” Ap- 
parently no evidence has been pro- 
duced that invalidates in any respect 
the conclusions of Dr. Tucker. | 


Silver Laws 


The various silver laws, Presi- 
dential proclamations, and_ policies 
pursued in this country in respect 
‘to silver since early 1933 have not 
been parts of a managed currency 
policy except in so far as a policy 
of expansion has been involved. In 
all other respects, and doubtless, 
basically, the policies with respect 
to silver have revealed, chiefly and 
with minor exceptions, a persistent 
willingness on the part of Congress 
and the President to yield to a 
highly organized pressure group— 
the silver mine interests—whose 
members have pressed persistently 
for an increased subsidy—that is, a 
price for their product considerably 
in excess of its value in the open 
market. The story of these laws, 


proclamations, and policies is long 
and intricate, but in the main it 
comes under the head of a national 
scandal. 

First came the Act of May 12, 
1933. Then on Dec. 21, 1933, the 
President issued a proclamation fix- 
ing a subsidy price of 64.64 cents 
per fine ounce for domestic silver. 
This policy of fixing prices of do- 
mestic silver by Presidential procla- 
mation continued until Congress 
fixed the domestic price at 71.11 
cents per ounce by statute on July 
6, 1939. 

The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
contained provisions favorable to the 
silver interests. 

Then came the Silver Purchase 
Act of June 19, 1934. It not only 
authorizes but directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to buy silver at a 
price which he shall designate, until 
the supply of silver shall equal in 
value one-fourth of the monetary 
value of our stocks of gold and sil- 
ver, or until the price of silver shall 
rise to $1.2929 per fine ounce. This 
law has been confined to the pur- 
chase of foreign silver. 

It was the general practice of 
former Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau to maintain the buying 
price of the silver purchased from 
foreign sources above what would 
appear to be the competitive price 
in free world markets, the theory 
underlying this practice differing 
from time to time according to which 
group it was proposed to favor. 
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Perhaps invariably the first consid- 
eration was to favor our own silver 
producers, whose silver prices were 
in general fixed by the President, 
until. July 6, 1939, as high as, or 
higher than, the Treasury’s arti- 
ficially high prices for foreign silver, 
But in some instances foreign pro- 
ducers were also the objects of our 
favor, as, for instance when, in the 
case of Mexico, the OPA, in Au- 
gust, 1942, authorized a payment 
of 45 cents, instead of the preceding 
35 cents, per ounce for Mexican 
silver. One reason given was that 
this would help Mexico collect more 
in taxes! 

During an early stage of this 
program, prices for foreign silver 
had been raised to “‘aid’’ China, so 
the silver-subsidy group alleged, by 
giving her a high price for her sil- 
ver. What we did was to drain her 
silver from her and throw her into 
a system of inconvertible paper 
money, thus weakening her greatly 
at the very time that she should 
have been strong in her fight against 
Japan. 

With the entrance of the United 
States into World War II, silver 
became a strategic metal in our arm- 
ament program. In order not to 
divert silver to the Treasury and 
away from the industries which 
needed it, former Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau discontinued 
buying silver for the Treasury in 
an effort to see that it flowed to the 
war industries. He took this step 
in the face of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934 which required him to 
continue to purchase all foreign sil- 
ver offered for purposes of adding 
to the nation’s monetary supply of 
silver. As a consequence, the Sec- 
retary found himself in the awkward 
position of violating this law of 
Congress in an effort to do the 
proper thing by the war effort; yet 
Congress, in deference to the pres- 
sure from the Congressional silver 
bloc—of which the spearhead was 
the Senate Special Silver Committee 
—failed to relieve the Secretary of 
the Treasury of this embarrassment 
by repealing that law. 

More than once Secretary Mor 
genthau recommended to Congress, 
and told the press, that he would 
have been happy to see all our silver 
subsidy laws stricken 
statute books, but 
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nued its well-nigh invariable policy 
kowtowing to the silver bloc. 
arge numbers of independent 
ionetary economists have urged, 
sain and again, the repeal of this 
law. 
On July 6, 1939, Congress passed, 
deference to the silver-subsidy 


bloc, what is known as a domestic 


silver purchase law under which the 
Secretary of the Treasury was re- 
quired to purchase the domestic out- 
put of silver at 71.11 cents per fine 
ounce—a price far in excess of, 
perhaps twice as great as, the value 
of silver in the world markets at 
that time and for much of the period 
since. This law, which replaced the 
fixing of subsidy prices for domes- 
tically-produced silver by Presiden- 
tial proclamation, has been just as 
inexcusable as the Silver Purchase 
\ct of 1934, the silver sections of 
the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, and 
the proclamation prices, and, as a 
consequence, independent monetary 
economists have repeatedly urged 
that it be stricken from our statute 
books. 


Silver Subsidy 


The silver bloc had all along been 
so insistent on getting a subsidy 
from the United States Treasury, 
apparently regardless of social con- 
sequences, that for a period of ap- 
proximately 19 months after the 
United States entered the war its 
members were able to compel the 
Secretary of the Treasury to hold 
out of war use most of the Treas- 
ury’s huge hoard of surplus silver 
stored in its vaults at West Point 
and elsewhere, in an effort to give 
silver a scarcity value, despite the 
urgent needs of the war industries. 
In short, in so far as the members 
of the Congressional silver bloc were 
concerned, it appeared that the na- 
tion’s boys and men were expend- 
able in this war but not the nation’s 
hoarded surplus silver! It was only 
after understandable exposures were 
made in some of the leading popular 
journals in this country in 1942 and 
1943 that Congress passed a law 
providing for the sale or lease of 
Treasury silver for use in the war 
(and civilian) industries. 

Sut even under this law—the 
Green bill, effective July 12, 1943 
(Senator Green of Rhode Island) 
—the silver was not to be sold to 
these industries except at the do- 
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mestic subsidy price of 71.11 cents surplus or “free” Treasury silver 
per fine ounce. under the terms of the Silver Pur- 
The Green Silver Act expired on chase Act of 1934, industry was 
Dec. 31, 1945, and Congress was not — starved for silver. 
able to renew it because of the de- Finally, on July 19, 1946, Con- 
mands of the silver bloc that the gress once more knuckled down to 
silver interests be given a subsidy the silver bloc and passed a_ bill 
price considerably above the 71.11- providing for a Treasury buying 
cent price specified in that law. and selling price of silver at 90.5 
Some members of the silver-subsidy cents per fine ounce. The President 
bloc demanded a price of $1.2929 — signed this bill on July 31, 1946, 
per fine ounce. Some asked for Thus this nation’s silver scandal 
more. With the expiration of the continues and seems to become pro- 
Green Act and the inability of the gressively worse. Reminiscent of 
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Monetary System—Continued 


the great harm done China by our 
silver bloc in the 1930’s—forcing 
her from a silver to an inconvertible 
paper money, thus weakening her 
at the very time that she should 
have been strong in the face of 
Japanese aggression—are the ad- 
verse effects of our silver policies 
on India and Britain. In June, 1946, 
India announced the withdrawal 
from circulation of subsidiary silver 
coins of less than one rupee, these 
to be replaced by nickel coins. 
Shortly thereafter England replaced 
her silver with cupro-nickel and, in 
the words of Francis Hirst, one-time 
editor of “The Economist’ (Lon- 
don), the British silver currency had 
become “‘tinkling brass.” 

On May 10, 1946, 66 members 
of the Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy issued 
a statement urging Congress and 
the President to reject the demands 
of the silver-subsidy bloc for a 
higher government-fixed price for 
silver and to permit free-market de- 
termination of the prices of silver. 
3ut Congress, at least the majority 
of its members, seemed unable to 
understand its duties to the general 
public in this aspect of monetary 
matters and preferred to go along 
at least some distance with the silver 
bloc in its demands. On July 19, 
1946, it passed the bill providing 
for a subsidy price of 90.5 cents per 
fine ounce at the Treasury. 


On Feb. 24, 1947 members of the 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy presented Congress 
and the President with Two Pro- 
grams for Monetary Reform both 
of which provided for the repeal of 
these silver-purchase and subsidy 
acts, and the substitution of silver 
purchases and sales by the Treasury 
at prices prevailing in open com- 
petitive markets. 


Manipulation of Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes 


One other feature of the managed 
currency policies of our Government 
since early 1933 deserves mention. 
It illustrates what usually happens 
when a government decides to free 
itself from the controls of a gold- 
coin standard and to manipulate the 
nation’s currency as it sees fit. 

Beginning Dec. 12, 1942, the 
nature of our Federal Reserve bank 
notes underwent a radical and un- 
precedented change. At that time 
the Treasury, having a stock of un- 
issued Federal Reserve bank notes 
on hand, part of the stock said to 
have been hastily prepared in 1933 
to meet some of the currency needs 
of the period of closed banks and 
bearing the questionable name of 
“National Currency,” decided in co- 
operation with the Reserve authori- 
ties, to issue $660,000,000 of these 
notes—its total stock—as a Treas- 
ury currency and as a liability of 
the Treasury rather than as a lia- 
bility of the Federal Reserve banks. 
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There was no authority in the 
Federal Reserve Act for this trans- 
action which was carried out by a 
species of manipulation involving a 
sleight-of-hand performance called 
“retirement before issuance.” Spe- 
cifically, these notes were said to be 
“retired” by the Reserve banks, 
which had not issued them and 
which alone, under the law, may 
issue them, before they were paid 
out by these banks to which they 
were issued by the Treasury which 
is not empowered to do so. 

On Dec. 12, 1942, the Treasury 
began to deposit these notes, for 
which under the law it is a trustee, 
not an issuer, with the various Fed- 
eral Reserve banks in exchange for 
a deposit credit and month by month 
thereafter, the amount of these notes 
put into circulation by the Treasury, 
through the Federal Reserve banks, 
mounted steadily until December, 
1943, when the total outstanding as 
a Treasury liability reached $639,- 
000,000, after which the volume in 
circulation began to decline slowly 
because of retirement due to the 
usual wear and tear or mutilation. 
On Dec. 31, 1946, the amount out- 
standing was $441 ,000,000. 


As a consequence of the manipu- 
lation in the issuance of these notes, 
they have never been liabilities of 
the Federal Reserve banks but solely 
liabilities of the Treasury, and, 
moreover, they served as lawful 
money for reserves against deposits 
in the Federal Reserve banks until 
‘June 12, 1945. By this manipula- 
tion the Treasury improperly and 
illegally received a deposit credit on 
the books of the Federal Reserve 
banks to the extent that it deposited 
these notes with the Reserve banks. 
At the same time the Federal Re- 
serve banks improperly and illegally 
added the same amount to their re- 
serves of lawful money against their 
deposits. In other words, the Re- 
serve banks converted what should 
have been a liability into an asset 
certainly the perfect accomplishment 
in financial legerdemain! Who 
would not like to convert his liabili- 
ties into assets? Still further, by 
this manipulation, the Treasury and 
Reserve authorities, acting together, 
set aside a tax law of Congress: 
When Federal Reserve bank notes 
are issued in accordance with the 


law, the issuing Federal Reserve 
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anks are required to pay a tax on 
hose notes outstanding. No tax 

was paid on the notes issued in this 
anner. 

These “National Currency” notes 
were and are outright fiat money, 

fact admitted under questioning 
by the then Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Daniel Bell. No United 
States securities were posted with 
the Treasury and kept there as se- 
curity against the issuance of these 
notes as required by law. 

Since the general public did not 
understand that these notes were 
outright fiat money and, since they 
were interchangeable with all our 
other currency, they did not depre- 
ciate in terms of gold. But they did 
dilute, as fiat money always does, 
the quality of our money, and they 
gave both the Treasury and the Re- 
serve banks a purchasing power to 
which they were not legally entitled. 

Congress was slow in understand- 
ing this manipulation, and, conse- 
quently, it was not until June 12, 
1945, that a law was passed which 
prohibits further issuance of these 
notes under paragraph 6 of Section 
18 of the Federal Reserve | Act. 
This was a case of locking the door 
after the horse was stolen! 


Our Monetary Management Not 
Consistent 


Our program of monetary man- 
agement, like that of other similar 
experiments, reveals little consist- 
ency in theory or policy. The an- 
nounced purposes, as these shifted 
from time to time, were to raise the 
price level, or to stabilize it, or to 
foster greater harmony between cer- 
tain economic segments, or to stabil- 
ize foreign exchange rates, or to 
accomplish some other purpose. 
During the war the policy was one 
of expansion dominated by the needs 
of the United States Treasury. To- 
day it seems impossible to state the 
central purpose in current monetary 
management. 

Regardless of what the central 
principle underlying any policy of 
monetary management may be now 
or at any other time, there appears 
to be a fact that is inescapable. It is 
that most if not all policies are 
sharply limited by forces that can- 
not be controlled by man. 

If, for instance, the purpose is 
to stabilize the price level, the fact 
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is that no monetary authority on 
earth can so manage a currency that 
it can obtain and thereafter main- 
tain any price level it desires. To 
do so would require that such a 
managing authority have the power 
to prevent wars, power to control 
the government’s fiscal affairs and 
deficits, power to regulate foreign 
trade and tariffs, power to prevent 
government officials from talking 
prices up or down, power to regu- 


late the velocity of currency, power 
over rainfall and droughts, power 
over inventions and _ discoveries, 
power to control costs, power to 
regulate demand, and a_ wisdom 
greater than that shown by the mil- 
lions of people who record their 
judgments in the marketplace when 
they buy and sell. 

In 1939, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System was 
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confronted with some Congressional 
proposals to compel it to raise the 
general price level and then to keep 
it constant. In response, the Board, 
on March 13, that year issued a 
statement in which it pointed out 
in conclusion that, while it was in 
sympathy with attempts “to prevent 
booms and depressions and have 
business always on an even keel 

experience has shown that 
prices do not depend primarily on 
the volume or the cost of money; 
that the Board’s control over the 
volume of money is not and cannot 
be made complete; and that steady 
average prices, even if obtainable 
by official action, would not assure 
lasting prosperity. The Board exerts 
all its powers to provide a constant 
and ample flow of money at reason- 
able rates to meet the needs of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture. In 
order to maintain a lasting pros- 
perity many other agencies of the 
Government, as well as many groups 
in the general public, must cooperate, 
since policies in respect to taxation, 
expenditures, lending, foreign trade, 
agriculture, and labor all influence 
business conditions. 

“The Board believes that an order 
by Congress to the Board or to any 
other agency of Congress to bring 
about and maintain a given average 
of prices would not assist but would 
hinder efforts to stabilize business 
conditions. It would hinder, because 
the price average frequently would 
indicate a policy that would work 
against rather than for stability. 
Such an order would also raise in 
the public mind hopes and expecta- 
tions that could not be realized.” ® 

Sixty-six monetary 
endorsed that 
Board. 


economists 
statement of the 
This is a relatively large 
body of authority. These economists 
said: “The Board’s statement was 
in answer to those who hope that a 
cure for business fluctuations or 
business cycles can be found in an 
attempt to maintain prices at fixed 
levels by ‘managing’ or manipulating 
the nation’s currency supply. 


“The Board’s statement is in har- 
mony with well-established economic 
principles and with the facts of 
monetary history. A recognition of 
the soundness of these principles and 
faithful adherence to them should 


do much to restore general confi- 
dence and to foster a healthy busi- 
ness recovery.” * 


Fiscal vs. Federal Reserve Control 


Since the issuance by the Board 
of that statement, the practices of 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
authorities during the war and post- 
war periods have revealed a great 
emphasis on fiscal as compared with 
the more conventional Federal Re- 
serve controls over money and 
credit. There has emerged a variety 
of schools of thought as to the form 
these fiscal (and monetary) controls 
should take. 

Probably the most extreme pro- 
posal for centralized fiscal and mone- 
tary control that has been offered, 
with the pretense of seriousness and 
of competence, was that presented 
by a staff of the Committee for 
Economic Development. That pro- 
posal was part of a report called 
Jobs and Markets, released March 
1, 1946. Despite the many and ex- 
treme recommendations which the 
advocates of a governmentally-man- 
aged economy had been making, and 
striving to make effective, in this 
country in recent years, it seems 
doubtful that anyone could devise 
a scheme for a more centralized, 
dictatorial, and totalitarian form of 
executive control over fiscal, mone- 
tary, and price affairs than that 
proposed by that C.E.D. Committee 
of economists. 

“What is most important,” they 
say (p. 70 of Jobs and Markets), 
“is that there be an effective body 
specifically responsible under the 
President for coordinating fiscal, 
monetary and price policy during 
the transition.” They say further 
(p. 70): “It is particularly impor- 
tant that tax policy, expenditure 
policy, banking policy and debt pol- 
icy be fused into one effective, flex- 
ible instrument of monetary-fiscal 
policy. 

“Coordination of policy at this 
level will require special machinery. 
It means the development and op- 
eration of a single program which 
involves major policies of the Treas- 
ury, the Federal Reserve, the price 
control agency and certain other 
government agencies. Essentially, 
responsibility for such coordination 


rests with the President. There 
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is need for an instrumentality to 
prepare an integrated program for 
review by the President and to see 
that the various parts of the ap- 
proved program [approved by 
whom?] are carried out at the 
proper time.” And further (p. 81) : 
“The menetary authorities should 
be enabled to expand or contract the 
money supply to stimulate or limit 
demand.” 

Such a proposal, if made effective, 
apparently would create a state of 
affairs which only the advocates of 
a totalitarian government pretend to 
want. 

That proposal may prove to be the 
most extreme and possibly the last 
of this type emanating from sup- 
posedly competent individuals or 
groups. The Reserve Board itself, 
in its Annual Report for 1945, pub- 
lished in 1946, made recommenda- 
tions of the same general type but 
somewhat less extreme. Simeon 
Leland, then with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, and Law- 
rence Seltzer and Roland I. Robin- 
son, both then associated with the 
l‘ederal Reserve System, also made 
recommendations of the same gen- 
eral nature.® 


Prospects of Monetary Reform 


It seems impossible to state with 
accuracy just where we are today 
in respect to policies of monetary 
and fiscal management. The change 
in political temper in this country, 
as revealed in the last election, 
would seem to portend some sort 
of trend away from the extreme 
type of fiscal and monetary man- 
agement proposed by the C.E.D. 
economists. 

Apparently some time must 
elapse before we shall be able to see 
where we are and where we appear 
to be going in the field of mone- 
tary, or perhaps, monetary and fis- 
cal, management. The statement of 
Chairman Eccles of the Reserve 
Board before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, March 3, 
1947, in support of a bill to continue 
indefinitely an emergency authority, 
expiring March 31, 1947, of the 
Reserve banks to purchase govern- 
ment securities directly from the 
Treasury in an amount up to $5, 
000,000,000, would seem to indicate 
a continued willingness, on his part 
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at least, to perpetuate this device 
for the direct monetization of the 
Federal debt and to continue to de- 
prive the people of the means of 
exercising some direct control over 
the public purse in this particular 
sphere of government borrowing. 

The Two Programs for Monetary 
Reform Suggested for the Consid- 
eration of Congress and the Presi- 
dent, by members of the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary 
Policy, in February, 1947, were de- 
signed to change the trend from one 
moving toward the type of controls 
and management which characterize 
totalitarian governments to one mov- 
ing in the direction of an objective 
monetary standard with a type of 
management associated with a re- 
publican form of government and 
an economic and political democracy. 

In such a sweeping and brief 
survey of our laws, policies, and pro- 
posals in the field of money manage- 
ment, it is important that we not 
overlook the widespread confusion 
of real wealth and sound economic 
health with the monetary measure- 
ments regarding our state of affairs 
that has sorely afflicted this country, 
particularly in the last 15 or more 
years. 

As a part of this confusion we 
have taken the position that we 
could improve our general economic 
well-being by creating scarcities in 
both commodities and personal serv- 
ices. We have destroyed goods to 
raise or to maintain prices. We 
have given away a huge volume of 
our real wealth. We have restricted 
and impaired production. We have 
deplored savings and even regarded 
them as anti-social. We have boon- 
doggled away our money and val- 
uable time. We have destroyed by 
taxation. We have wasted the tax 
receipts. We have frittered away 
our national patrimony like a prodi- 
gal son. All these and similar things 
have been part of our notions as to 
what is proper in monetary manage- 
ment and a governmentally-man- 
aged economy. 

By our bad fiscal management and 
our John Law monetary schemes 
we have placed a mortgage on the 
future incomes of our people far 
beyond anything ever before wit- 
nessed in this nation. But, with this 
great mortgage hanging over us, we 
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Exceptional. 


Home Office and Field 


Relations | 
Exceedingly Cordial. 





A Quality, Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Company Higher Than Average 
Assets Over Liabilities 


| Organized in 1905 | 
Over $184,000.000 of Insurance 


in Force 


Over $50,000,000 in Assets 


Indianapolis: 
Life Aye ; rg ; | 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





Agency Opportunities in: Texas, Minne- 
| oo Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, lowa, and 
| Indiana. 
| 


A. H. KAHLER 
Second Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD 8. RAUB 
President 
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Monetary System—Continued 


are said to be prosperous—more 
prosperous than when we were free 
of this great burden and danger. We 
look at our spending and forget our 
mortgage and what we have done to 
our real wealth. This profligate 
spending has created large national 
income figures in terms of money. 
We regard these as proof of our 
prosperity and economic well-being. 

Our policies of fiscal and mone- 
tary management have also given us 
artificially low interest rates. The 
greater our spending and debt, the 
lower our interest rates have be- 
come. The same situation prevails 
in other countries with overwhelm- 
ing debts and governmentally-man- 
aged economies. These low rates 
have in our case invited still more 
spending and waste, a_ profligate 
mortgaging of our wealth and in- 
come, a destruction of much of our 
real income and a serious discour- 
agement in its accumulation. 

This is the background, in part, 
against which our attempts to pur- 
sue so-called modern policies of so- 
called “managed” currencies should 
be viewed. 


It is difficult to think of an un- 
sound monetary practice known to 
monetary science that has not been 
embraced in some manner in the 
1930’s and early 1940's by our mod- 
ern John Laws of finance. John 
Law should have felt thoroughly at 
home among them. 

When we suspended gold pay- 
ments in 1933 and embarked upon 
the sea of a “managed” currency, 
a very large number of individuals 
and organizations urged a prompt 
return to a gold standard. Among 
them were the Federal Advisory 
Council and the Federal Reserve 
Board; the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; the National Foreign 
Trade Council; members of the 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy; a group of Yale 
economists ; 37 members of the fac- 
ulty of Columbia University; a 
Swarthmore College group com- 
posed of 11 social science professors ; 
the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce; the National Association of 
Manufacturers; the Journal of Ac- 
countancy of the American Institute 
of Accountants; the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents ; the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce; the 
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| for needs, . 
| service to policyholders. 


The Gravy Train’s 


But a lot of thoughtful people have decided 
that, on a train that takes you on prosperous 
and lets you off broke at the end of the line, 
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So we are encouraging our field mento get | 
. . good old prospect- | 

ing, .. good old programming, . . and selling 


. and withal, a fuller and better 





























San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce; the Executive Committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce; the Sound Money Club of 
Fort Plain, New York, in a resolu- 
tion signed by over 200 of the com- 
munity’s leading citizens; repre- 
sentatives of San Francisco Labor, 
Business and Agricultural Interests ; 
the directors of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association; the 
majority of merchants polled in a 
nation-wide poll of department, ap- 
parel, dry goods, and furniture 
stores ; 710 economists in the Amer- 
ican Economic Association.® 

The question arises as to what 
has become of those voices since 
1933-1934. Were they in error 
then? Did those 710 economists, 
for example, know so little about 
monetary principles in 1933 that 
they could not, a short time later, 
defend their position of 1933? Or 
were they simply corrupted by a 
political movement which they found 
it inexpedient to oppose in so far 
as monetary policies were 
cerned ? 

One may expect groups, usually 
controlled by expediency, to shift 
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their positions with changing po- 
litical tides. But there appears to 
be no valid defense that can be 
offered for men who pretend to be 
scientists who adjust their so-called 
principles of science in accordance 
with the changes of opinion and 
desires recorded at the ballot boxes 
of this nation, 

The monetary policies of the ad- 
vocates of so-called managed cur- 
rencies—and this usually means 
irredeemable paper currencies—have 
in the main been those of laymen 
in the field of money. A very great 
number of those who have passed 
themselves off in recent years as 
scientific economists in the field 
money either have not understood 
the lessons of the past or have been 
willing to junk them, in the interests 
of expediences, for such personal 
gains as they may have supposed 
they might realize in the space of 
a decade or so. They have joined 
with and. become active participants 
in what is in nature a_ political 
movement characterized chiefly by 
the “economics” not of scientists but 
of laymen. 

A deep, searing corruption has 
afflicted monetary science in recent 
years. It may require many years 
of painful effort to overcome this 
disease if, indeed, it can be com- 
batted successfully. The well-being 
of our nation has been seriously 
undermined by this affliction. 
Whether the scientists that know 
the lessons of the past and the pre- 
scriptions suggested by the evidence 
accumulated by the methods of 
science can do anything of impor- 
tance to correct this sad state of 
affairs remains to be seen. 
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Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 


Before Conference on the Pattern of Free 
Enterprise in Post War Era, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New York Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Mortgage 
Bankers Assn. of America and reprinted from 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


NOTES 

1 The Public Pape: rs and Addresses of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (Random House, New York, 
1938), Vol. 2, p. 166. 

2 Tbid., p. 265. 

3 Tbid., pp. 187-188. 

*Ibid., pp. 426-427. 

5 Jonathan Grossman, The New Deal Grain 
and Gold Buying Programs, 1933-1934, a paper 
read at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Historical Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City (Dec. 30, 1946), p. 5. 

® Managed Currency (Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy, New York, 
March, 1939); Federal Reserve Bulletin (April, 
1939). 

™ Managed Currenc y, p. 1. 

8 All these _proposais were analyzed by this 
author in “The 100% Money and other ‘Re- 
serve’ Proposals” in The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle (March 28, 1946). The 
Board’s proposals were discussed by this author 
in another article, “The Federal Reserve Board 
Credit Control Proposals, ” The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle (July 11, 1946). 

*A fuller statement, containing citations, of 
the positions taken by these and others regard- 
ing the gold standard in 1933-1934 may_be 
obtained from the office of the Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy, One 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, ‘ 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Million Dollar Round Table Conference, 
September 5-9, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

National Association of Life Underwriters 
Annual Meeting, September 8-12, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

International Claim Association, Septem- 
ber 15-17, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
October 2-4, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Life Convention, October 6-10, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Life Advertisers’ Association, October 23- 
25, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Agency Management Association, Novem- 
ber 12-14, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
ll. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, December 7-10, Flamingo Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Life Insurance Association of America, 
December I1, 12, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, : 

Institute of Life Insurance, December 19, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y 





EXPENSE RATIO 


Highest on Record 


HE 1946 ratio of operating ex- 

penses to income of all U. S. life 
insurance companies was 15.5%, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. This compares’ with 
the 1945 ratio of 13.7% and the 
1944 ratio of 13.6%, the lowest 
recorded since 1933 (13.4%). 

“There were several reasons for 
the rise in the expense ratio last 
year,” said the Institute, “notably 
the record volume of sales, in- 
creased payrolls and generally rising 
costs. Business expenses were up 
on a wide front. Total personnel at 
work in the business increased 14% 
during the year, reflecting the return 
to their prewar posts of thousands 
of veterans and, also an expansion 
in staff both of home and agency 
offices to service the larger amount 
of life insurance in force. 


Services Resumed 


“Life insurance, due to personnel 
shortages, had to curtail certain 
policyholders services during the 
war, and with more people avail- 
able these services have now been 
resumed. Also, the companies have 
found it possible to undertake a 
variety of projects that had been 
deferred under war conditions.” 

The operating ratio as computed 
by the Institute relates all expenses, 
including commissions, agency ex- 
penses, home office salaries, medical 
fees, rents and all other manage- 
ment expenses to income made up of 
premium income, net investment in- 
come and other cash receipts. 
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WHO’S SELLING 
\ HIM NOW? 


‘Te UNDERWRITER who lets some other agent 
sell Accident and Sickness coverage to his Life poli- 
cyholder a/ways wonders. 

He wonders whether his client will realize he did 
only half a job. He wonders whether the agent 
who completes the job with adequate disability 
coverage may also become chief architect of his 
client's personal insurance program. 

Hence Occidental’s complete Accident and Sickness 
line. Hence its combinations of Life with Accident 
and Sickness protection in complete programs 
under one premium billing. Hence more profits— 


present and future —for Occidental underwriters. 


They call this “clientele insurance”. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of Cidlforsuia *% V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do”’ 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Alabama, Michigan, Rhode 
Island and Texas as of December 31, 1946, covering 
the operations from December 31, 1943 the date of 
previous examination. As a result of the examination 
assets were increased $200,103 from $159,675,686 to 
$159,875,789 and surplus was decreased $48,083 from 
$6,196,741 to $6,148,658. 


AMICABLE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco, Texas, 
was favorably examined by the Texas Department as 
of December 31, 1946, covering the period from June 
30, 1944 the date of previous examination. The report 
of the examiners was essentially similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. Admitted assets were 
reduced by $27,275 to $24,449,250 and surplus was re- 
duced by $19,108 to $536,746. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass. was favorably examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Massachusetts and Michigan 
as of December 31, 1946 covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1943 the date of the 
previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1947 
Life Reports. 

The company is in the process of replacing its present 
agents’ contract with a special sub-agents’ career con- 
tract between the sub-agent and general agent with a 
provision providing for a change of general agent, 
whereby in addition to the usual first year and subse 
quent year’s commission, additional compensation is 
provided for contintsity of service and production. Ac 
cording to the exanainers, “there is no longer a ceiling 
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for the amount of remuneration a career agent can get 
from any policy which he writes. Under the old system 
of 50% graded and on renewals of not over 5% the agent 
was limited to a maximum remuneration of 95% for 
any one premium or less. Under the new system this 
could often be 110%, or 120%, or higher.” 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Favorably Examined 


The Continental American Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware was favorably examined by 
Fakler & Company, consulting actuaries of New York, 
New York, for the Insurance Department of Delaware 
covering the year ending December 31, 1946. The report 
of the examiners was essentially similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. 


CREDIT LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Credit Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Georgia and Ohio as of December 31, 
1946, covering the period from December 31, 1943 the 
date of previous examination. As a result of the ex- 
amination, income was reduced $33,104 from $2,197,955 
to $2,164,851 on account of a refund in premium, and 
disbursements were consequently decreased to $1,689,- 
791. Assets were decreased $20,318 from $1,404,845 
to $1,384,527 on account of agents debit balances 
which should have been entered as assets not admitted. 
Through various items such as agents debit balance 
of $20,384, commissions due and accrued $15,921, 
salaries and expenses $6,137 all due and accrued. Sur 
plus was reduced by $48,477 from $366,546 to $318,069 

According to the examiners, “On December 18, 1946, 
the company entered into a contract with the Guardian 
Indemnity Company (Officers and directors of this com 
pany are also officers and directors of the Credit Life), 
Springfield, Ohio, to reinsure 80° of all the company’s 
accident and health insurance premiums which were 
unearned on December 1, 1946. ‘The contract also pro 
vides for the automatic cession of 80° of the company’s 
future accident and health insurance premiums.” 




















THE LIFE POLICY 


The history of the Life Insurance Policy is 
fascinating. In the beginning, merely a DEATH 
policy; today a LIFE policy in every sense of 
the word. A piece of paper, if you will, but a 
piece of paper that has come unscathed through 


every catastrophe. 


Social security—protection in emergencies—a 
guarantee of satisfactory income—protection of 
dependents against death and its consequences 


-that’s a Life Insurance Policy. 


We are proud of the part we have 
helping develop the Life Policy to 
versatile role and we will continue 


played in 
its present 
our efforts 
to heighten and widen its scope of service. 
If you, as an Underwriter, are interested, you 
will find it pays to be friendly with 











PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT 


INDIANA 









Great examples of architecture, 
past and present, indicate a careful consider- 
ation of weights, stresses and sundry other 
relationships of the structural components. 
The skilled architect spends hours to achieve 
balance ... to prevent the dominance of one 
factor to the detriment of the others. 


Though the values differ, the same prin- 
ciples of balance apply to life insurance. 
Far-sighted policies that make for consistent 
growth, a wide offering of contracts, prestige- 
assuring these and many other 
factors, must be combined to make a well- 
balanced life insurance institution. 


size 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Examined 


The Fidelity Life Association, Fulton, Illinois was 
examined (Association) by the Insurance Departments 
of Illinois and Texas as of December 31, 1946 covering 
the operations of the Association since December 31, 
1942, the date of the previous examination. The report 
of the examiners was essentially similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. 


GENERAL LIFE 


Hudgins Now Vice President 


W. T. Hudgins, Agency Manager for the General 
Life Insurance Company of America, Detroit, Michigan, 
has been elected a Vice President effective July 1 last. 
Mr. Hudgins has had 25 years’ experience in the life 
insurance business in the Southeastern States—he was 
home office agency supervisor for the Liberty Life of 
Greenville, South Carolina, prior to joining the General 
Life July 1, 1946. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Policy Changes 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Company, Omaha, Neb. 
has announced the following changes for business issued : 
(1) Adoption of a Total Disability Income rider pro- 
viding $5.00 monthly income per $1;000 life insurance, 
(2) granting of full benefit at age 1 and $250 (per $1,000 
ultimate amount) death benefit during the first year 
for policies issued under age six months, and (3) some 
reductions in juvenile premium rates. 

The Total Disability Income Rider will be issued only 
on select male risks with stable incomes between the 
ages of 20 and 50 inclusive and for a minimum monthly 
disability income of $12.50. The maximum benefit that 
will be issued by the Company is $100 per month except 
that the combined coverage in all companies must not 
exceed (1) $250 per month, or (2) one-half of the in- 
sured’s monthly earned income. The liberalization of 
the death benefit on juvenile policies is made effective 
by attaching an endorsement to the present forms. The 
Company adopted the CSO 24%4% reserve basis Novem- 
ber 1, 1946. 


GUARDIAN INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Examined 


The Guardian International Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that State as of December 31, 1946. The previ- 
ous examination was made as of January 1, 1944. The 
figures as computed by the examiners were practically 
in agreement with those published in Best’s 1947 Life 
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GUARDIAN UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Examined 


The Guardian Underwriters Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state as of December 31, 1946. This was 
the second examination of the company as the original 
qualifying examination was made as of December 30, 
1944. 


JACKSON MUTUAL LIFE 


Converts to Legal Reserve Basis 


The Jackson Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, a mutual company, was incorporated under 
Illinois laws June 29, 1932 as a burial insurance associa- 
tion under the title of the Jackson Funeral System 
Association; converted to a legal reserve assessment 
life company October 2, 1944 under the title of the 
Jackson Mutual Life Insurance Company; converted 
toa mutual legal reserve life insurance company October 
2, 1944. The annual policyholders* meeting is held the 
second Tuesday in March of each year. 

The company was examined by the Illinois Insurance 
Department as of June 30, 1946 covering the operations 
of the company since December 28, 1943. As of that 
date the income was $249,070; disbursements, $191,- 
785 ; assets, $336,035 ; surplus, $153,733 ; Ordinary busi- 
ness issued, $333,500 and In Force, $580,000; In- 
dustrial business written, $3,223,340 and the In Force, 
$8,946,710. 

As a burial society, guaranty fund certificates were 
issued, some of which have since been retired. At the 
time of conversion to a legal reserve company nothing 
was done concerning these certificates and apparently 
there are some still outstanding. However, since the 
stub register could not be located during the course of 
this examination the total outstanding can only be esti- 
mated and was approximately $24,900. Since the status 
of these certificates was not certain and must be left 
to legal decision, they were not included as a liability 
in the examiner’s report. New guaranty capital cer- 
tificates are prepared and have been submitted to the 
Department for approval. 

According to the examiners, some of the accounting 
records of the company were maintained elsewhere, that 
is outside the home office building, the policy reserve 
figures were in the hands of an actuary out of the city, 
both of which are violations of the state laws. 

The company issues participating policies, standard 
and sub-standard, from age 0 to 55 Ordinary and to 
65 Industrial. The American Experience 3%, Illinois 
Standard Tables are used except for Juvenile below 15, 
which uses the 130% American Men (Davis Exten- 
sion) 2%% Illinois Standard. The Industrial sub- 
standard uses the Industrial 34%% Tables. Ordinary 
forms issued are Whole Life, Intermediate Whole Life, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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No one knows better than the successful 


broker the importance of the efficient use of time. 
That is why brokers recognize so quickly the 
convenience and efficiency of working with Con- 
necticut General and having available all forms 
of personal insurance from one source. They find 
that Connecticut General’s “extra man’’ service 
means prompt help on illustrations of specific 
contracts and technical information. The broker 


asks for what he needs and gets it. 


He finds that Connecticut General men want 
to and know how to render a real broker’s serv- 
ice. If you haven't tried it, call your nearest 


Connecticut General office. 


CONHECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


A1FE INSURANCE ACCIDENT AnO 
HEALTH INSURANCE. BALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE ANO an 
NUITIER ALA FORMS OF GRovF 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITICS 
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A NEW COMMISSION CONTRACT 


1. Attractive First Year Commission — 
Graded scale up to 55% for Ordinary Life. 
2. High Renewal Commissions — 
Vested. Four renewals — 15%-10%-5%-5%. 
3. Bonus Arrangement — 
Production of over $175,000 — 10% payable monthly second 
year. 
4. Service Fee— 
Beginning sixth year and life of contract — 2% service fee. 
5. Other Features — 
No production requirement to earn vested renewals. Policies 
liberal Life, Double and -Triple Indemnity, Non-cancellable 
Sickness, Health, Hospitalization, and Nurse Benefits. 
6. Company — 
New Hampshire’s only life insurance company. Average size 


policy issued 1947 — $5,740. Low terminations. Attractive 
brokerage arrangements. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED } 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 






Concord, New Hampshire 
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Non-Cancellable 


Sickness and 


Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 


yam I, foresee. 


Participating 








Life Insurance 
for the needs 
you can foresee. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





JACKSON MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endowment, Endowment 
at 60 and Endowment at 18. The Industrial is issued 
on the basis of 5 Year Term and Whole Life thereafter 
with non-forfeiture values beginning at the end of the 
sixth year. Non-medical insurance is issued, a maxi- 
mum of $800 for male and female between the ages of 
1 and 54 for the Industrial business and a maximum of 
$1,000 for males between the ages of 1 and 45 and 
females between the ages of 1 and 40 for the Ordinary 
business. 

The comment of the examiners includes the follow- 
ing: “Minutes of standing committee meetings have 
not been recorded, as provided in the by-laws ; standing 
committtees have not been appointed as provided in the 
by-laws; the status of the old burial society guaranty 
fund certificates remains uncertain ; financial statements 
cannot be readily verified from records maintained in 
the home office; the financial statement which was filed 
with the Department of Insurance for the year 1945 
was not complete.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
New Officers 


At the regular semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., held in July, Vice Presi- 
dent J. M. Bryan, with the company since 1931, was 
elected First Vice President and Vice President C. E. 
Leak, with the company since 1911, was elected Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, according to an announcement 
by President Ralph C. Price. These are newly created 
offices, 

Price also announced that the Directors had approved 
a retirement plan for home office and branch office em- 
ployees and for agents. The plan is to become effective 
on January 1, 1948 and is to be on the contributory 
basis. Benefits under the plan, which contemplates re- 
tirement at age 65, will be based on length of service 
and earnings. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Drug Investment 


Construction of a new laboratory for the Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute, a division of Sterling 
Drug Inc., at East Greenbush, N. Y., near Rensselaer, 
was started in July as the result of an agreement between 
Sterling and The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

The agreement provides for The Mutual Life to pur- 
chase from Sterling a 2l-acre tract of land and to 
finance the construction of the laboratory. The develop- 
ment will be leased back to Sterling for a thirty-year 
term, with the tenant having the privilege of renewing 
the lease for six successive terms of ten years each. 
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‘lie agreement was signed by Henry Verdelin, vice 
president and manager of real estate for the insurance 
company, and James Hill, Jr., president of Sterling 
Drug Inc. 

(he entire project contemplates an investment by 
The Mutual Life of about $3,000,000. The title will 
be insured by the Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
of New York City. 

(he development, which is expected to be completed 
within twelve to fourteen months, includes a four-story, 
steel-frame research laboratory divided into wings for 
chemical and biological research and for administration, 
as well as complementary buildings. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., was examined (Association) by the Insurance De- 
partments of Illinois, Washington and Pennsylvania as 
of December 31, 1946. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company and they traced its progress 
from the date of the previous examination, namely 
December 31, 1942. 

Only one important change was made by the ex- 
aminers in the company’s year end figures as compared 
with those published in the 1947 edition of Best’s 
life Insurance Reports. This change was an increase 
of $44,515 in surplus from $7,020,133 to $7,064,548. 
The principal item that brought about this change was 
a reduction in the company’s figure for policy claims 
and losses outstanding of $266,248 to $225,725 or 
$40,523. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Appoint Examining Committee 


Five representative policyholders of the Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee, Wisc., who have no official con- 
nection with the company, were named to the 1947-48 
Examining Committee of Policyholders. Unique in 
\merican life insurance, this committee selects its own 
independent auditors, studies the general practices and 
methods of operation of the company, and submits a 
report that is distributed annually to all Northwestern 
policyholders. 

Those appointed were William B. Greene, president 
of Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill.; Joseph P. Kasper, 
president of Associated Merchandising Corp., New 
York; Dave D. Price, president of the Economy Co., 
publishers, Oklahoma City; William E. Buchanan, 
president of Appleton Wire Works, Inc., Appleton, 
Wis., and Robert P. Robinson, a State senator and 
retired advertising executive, Beloit, Wis., who was 
chairman of the 1946 Examining Committee. 
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ON YOUR OWN 


A Rare Opportunity for Young, Ambitious, 
Established Producers 

If you have a good record as a life insurance 

personal producer . .. plus the ability to 

enlist life insurance talent ... why not con- 

sider the advantages and rewards of building 

an agency of your own? 


Continental Assurance offers balanced, 
complete facilities second to none. . . 
can give effective assistance to men who 


want to go places, faster. 


The salability of our fine line of policies and 
effectiveness of our methods are reflected by 
our 1946 record: a gain of 30% in insurance 


in force. 


One of Our Prominent 
General Agents Says: 
“I would choose C.A.C. because its primary 
concern is the success of its agents through 


provision of unequalled facilities and un- 


excelled service.”’ 


Write C.A.C. . .. one of America’s fastest 
growing Life Insurance Institutions . . . for 


details about our attractive Agency Plan. 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Acie Hospitality 


AT THE MOST MODERN HOTEL 


vs IN LOUISVILLE 


The Seelbach is Kentucky's newest hotel — 
a revelation of resplendence — tomorrow's 
hotel you'll want to enjoy today. 
EVERYTHING NEW FOR YOUR COMFORT, AND NOW— 
FIRST AGAIN WITH YEAR AROUND 
AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ROOMS 
500 ROOMS WITH BATH 
VISIT THE SENSATIONAL PLANTATION ROOM 
VIEW THE PICTURESQUE DIORAMA 


HOTEL 


SEELBAGH 


SURROUNDED BY LOUISVILLE 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Lapses Studied 


An intensive one-month study to find the causes of 
the recent perceptible upturn in lapses has been launched 


by Northwestern National Life 
Minneapolis, Minn. The study 


commissions he would otherwise have earned 


period. 


In a letter announcing the study to agents, 
©. J. Arnold said, 


“Early reports for 1947 indicate a trend toward more 
lapses for the life insurance business as a whole. A 


recent check in NwNL 


Naturally, 


I am sure 


indicates the same 


it will be to you. 

“Because it is so 
careful ig: be 
possible 


important, I have 
made, 
s being done prevent lapses, 
find the reasons why policies have lapsed.” 

Agents with lapses in the first six months of 1947- 
a number of agents have had none—are 
“Lapse Report Card” for each lapsed policy. 


of lapse, and asks two questions: (1) 
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Insurance Company, 
enlists the agent’s co- 
operation by focusing his attention on the very substan- 
tial cost to him of a lapsed policy, measured by renewal 
under 
the Arnold System over the remainder of the renewal 


President 


tendency. 
this report is a matter of concern to me, as 


suggested a 
not only to see if everything 
but also to 


receiving a 
The card 
bears the lapsed policyholder’s name, number, and date 
What was the 
reason for this lapse? (2) Did you secure reinstatement ? 

Space is provided for noting the person’s occupation 
and any other facts which may explain the lapse. Special 





stress is placed on reinstating promptly all business 
which has lapsed during the first six months of 1947, 
The company will make a careful analysis of returned 
lapse report cards and the reasons why policies lapse 
will be made promptly available to NwNL agents to 
aid them in preventing future lapses. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Non-Can Restoration 


As of June 30 last the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California made a 4% restora- 
tion in Non-Can benefits marking the fourth such 
restoration since the formation of the new company. 
The other partial restorations were: 7% as of December 

1, 1942; 5% as of December 31, 1944; 8% as of May 
31, 1946. Thus the total restoration in effect, including 
the 4% restoration of June 30 last, is 24% 


PENN MUTUAL 
Publishes Book 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania has published a book “A Pano- 
rama of a Century” which was authored by Dunlea 
Hurley, a magazine fiction writer. This book tells by 
word and picture the story of the last one hundred years 
with emphasis on the Penn Mutual contribution to the 
progress of this country. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 


Reinsurance Division 


Republic National Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Texas, has entered the reinsurance field with the 
establishment of a reinsurance division headed by Joe 
E. Brice, according to an announcement by President 
Theo. P. Beasley. The establishment of the division 
makes the only facilities for reinsurance in the entire 
Southwest, and the company will handle both standard 
and substandard business. 

Mr. Brice, who assumed the office of 
secretary as of 


reinsurance 
August 4th last, has spent his entire 
business life up to the present with one concern, The 
Retail Credit Company, from which he is retiring as 
Dallas Manager. He began his career with the firm 
while attending Bryan High School and took on a full 
time position immediately upon his graduation. From 
Dallas he was transferred to Chicago and Salt Lake, 
after spending considerable time in the Home Office 
in Atlanta. He has been an executive in the Dallas 
Office for more than 25 years, and has been entirely 
in charge of insurance connections for the firm during 
that time. 
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STANDARD INSURANCE 


Favorably Examined 


‘he Standard Insurance Company, Portland, Oregon 
was examined (Association) by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of Oregon, Utah and Washington as of December 
31, 1946, covering the operations of the company from 
December 31, 1943, the date of previous examination. 
The report by the examiners was essentially similar to 
that appearing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports, except for 
minor changes which increased the assets by $27,067 ; 
the surplus by $42,611 and income and disbursements 
by $10,828. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 


New Compensation Plan 


William D. Haller, Vice President and Agency Man- 
ager of the United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Concord, New Hampshire, has recently issued 
an announcement regarding a new compensation ar- 
rangement for agents. The outstanding features of the 
contract are the 55% graded first year commissions, 
the 15% second year, the 10% third year, and the two 
5% renewals for the fourth and fifth years without a 
production requirement. These commissions are vested 
whether or not the agent remains with the Company. 
A service commission of 2% is payable for the sixth 
and subsequent years while the agreement remains in 
force. In addition, there is a bonus arrangement which 
places special stress on production, and enables an agent 
to earn 10% additional which is payable the second year. 
This bonus plus the large renewal commission on second 
premium provides for a greater and more stable income 
the second year. It also agrees that in the event of the 
death of the agent, the renewal commissions shall be 
paid to the agent’s estate as they accrue. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


Junior Management Council 


Washington National Insurance Company, Evanston, 
Illinois, announces the formation of a Junior Manage- 
ment Council. The new council has been set up to work 
with the board of directors in matters of management 
and administration and will also serve as training for 
future executive positions with the company. It com- 
prises eight regular and eight alternate members, most 
of whom are junior officers or division heads. 

The first sixteen men to participate in the council 
have been appointed by the company, but every six 
months the council itself will drop three of its members 
and elect three to replace them. Personnel of the new 
council was announced at a meeting of the entire home 
office staff. They are: George P. Binnie, R. M. David- 


son, A. B. Duisen, J. T. Helverson, H. E. Holmberg, 
Alvin W. Knudsen, I. A. Maher, Roy C. Neuhaus, 
P. M. Olson, T. E. Pack, N. A. Pitt, Paul A. Reed, 


A. E. Thon, D. J. Wellenkamp, and W. P. Wisehart. 
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Tomorrows Influence 


With fall come thoughts of school for the men and 
women of tomorrow. From them will rise our teachers, 
scientists, doctors, 


Peis; ocr 





farmers, tech- 
nicians and business executives. We owe these children 
every advantage we can give, and there is no better 
way than by guaranteeing their education. 


lawyers, architects, 


Tomorrow’s 
world demands of its men and women that they be 
educated specialists. The power to influence a child’s 


Tomorrow must be used Today. 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Company offers 
an Education Plan surpassed by none. Our 
writers, 


under- 
specialists in their work, are trained and 
equipped to outline for every eager parent an educa- 
tion plan that will enable a child to take his place 
among Tomorrow’s leaders. Our Plan guarantees a 
monthly income for nine months of the school year 
regardless of how young the child may be when the 
income begins. 








tHE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Is it your ambition 
to become a General Agent? 


Then you'll want to know about our plan 
for the development of a successful General 
Agent. 





A well-rounded, effective training course, 
it is conducted by men experienced both in 
organization and selling . . . helping the 
General Agent develop ‘career’ under- 
writers and build a profitable Agency. 


Write for details 
Life Insurance in force — $107,076,646 





Agencies available in Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
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LIFE. = ACCIDENT. = HEALTH ° HOSPITAL 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COT Oo 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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WESTMINSTER LIFE 

The Westminster Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, an assessment legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany, was examined by the Insurance Department of 
Illinois as of December 31, 1946, covering the operations 
of the company from December 31, 1943, the date of 
the previous examination. Asa result of the examination 
the assets were determined by the examiners to be 
$128,294 and a corresponding surplus of $33,346. Total 
new business written during the year, $1,542,000, in- 
cluding $1,337,000 business revived. Business in force 
decreased $3,054,165 from $11,467,415 to $8,413,250 
as of December 31, 1946. 

The examiners state: “By virtue of a letter written 
on April 25, 1946 the company stated to authorities, that 
the solicitation of new business through direct mailing 
was to be discontinued and that only those applications 
which were submitted as a result of prior solicitation 
would be accepted after that date. The agency has acted 
accordingly.” By “Agency” reference is to the West- 
minster Insurance Agency, which is the sole agent for 
the company. 

Policy Form #3 provides that for a premium of $1.00 
per month, or $10.00 per year, triple benefits will be 
paid for travel accidental death, double benefits for 
auto accidental death and single benefits for death due 
to ordinary and natural causes in amounts graded up 
through ages 1-5 to a maximum amount of $150; 
$1,000 maximum for ages 11-34; and graded down- 
wards to ages 76-80 to $50. This policy is written on 
the non-participating renewable term to 80 with modi- 
fied liability over a period of two years. The amount of 
the claim is the total amount payable under the above 
restrictions divided by the number of persons insured. 

Policy Form #2-45 JODP is an individual Industrial 
monthly renewable term to 80 and whole life thereafter 
with premiums $1.00 per month or $10.00 per year, 
providing for a death benefit graduated from $999.99 
through ages 1-34 to $100.00 at age 70 and upwards. 
It also provides for triple benefits in the event of travel 
accidental death, double benefits for automobile acci- 
dental death and the modified liability clause is waived 
by rider. Form #2ACC—2-1-45 is a limited combination 
Sickness, Accident and Health policy providing indem- 
nity for loss of life, loss of sight and time by accident 
and loss due to hospitalization or house confinement 
due to certain specified diseases. The principal sum 
is payable in the event of death, dismemberment and 
loss of sight due to travel accidents. 

The Westminster Insurance Agency is the sole agency 
for the company and the contract provides that it shall 
sell and solicit business; prepare policy forms ; appoint 
and supervise sub-agents, subject to the approval of 
the company; pay all state license and fees of agency; 
collect and account for premiums segregating collections 
in separate deposit accounts and maintain office space. 
The compensation for this contract is 60% of the gross 
monthly premiums on each Industrial policy issued, 
excluding one form, the JODP; one year’s gross pre- 
mium on other Life contracts; 10% of the gross re- 
newal premium for 9 renewal years, except the JODP 
and 60% of gross annual premiums on the Hospitaliza 
tion, Accident and Health contract. 
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Facts you should know about the Phoenix Mutual's 


NEW SURPLUS LINE CONTRACT 
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% = High first-year commissions with a new and more liberal renewal schedule. 


*% Two methods of renewal payments — one offering a bonus after the sixth year 
for good persistency, the other compressing renewal payments into three years 


of much larger commissions. 


*% <A complete line of policies that are easy to read, easy to explain and easy to 
sell. These include the nationally advertised Retirement Income Series, Plans 


for Children (age 6 months and up), and Family Income. 


% Disability Income for men from ages 18 to 50, with special automatic endow- 


ment feature included in Life and several other plans. 


% Term contracts — both 10 and 20 Year — renewable up to age 60 and con- 
vertible to age 65. Available with full Disability and Double Indemnity 


features. 


% Premium Deposit Fund —a popular and convenient method of paying for 
life insurance monthly and still obtaining the lower annual rate. Particularly 
useful in advancing retirement incomes to an earlier age, or in converting 


Term insurance to other plans. 


To get the facts about this new Surplus Line Contract, phone the nearest branch 


office of the company, or write direct to the Home Office in Hartford, Conn. 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL and 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 
Telephone STAte 1336 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


620 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


437 S. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 13 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3826 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. 


100 Boylston Street M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 








FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City N. Y. 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 














SELECTING AGENTS 








Some Guideposts 


HE facts do not seem to justify | 

as much faith in the value of a 
prospective agent’s previous selling 
background as is generally given, 
the Manager’s Handbook for July, 
a publication of the Agency Man- 
agement Association, declares. 

While granting that previous sales 
experience ought to be “a substan- 
tial ‘plus’ factor” in recruiting, the 
article cautions the manager to find 
out with certainty what kind of suc- 
cess the man had in selling. The 
manager is urged to determine, 
among other things, the following 
points : 


[e) 


FILM 
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1. To what extent has the man : 
been actually “on his own” in sell- | 
ing ? 

2. If successful, was the man’s 1 
success due to a great demand for 
his product, or a wide competitive FIL 
advantage over other salesmen in 1 
his line? 

3. Was his sales job really one of 
persuading people to purchase, or 
one of assisting people who had al- 
ready made up their minds to buy 
his product ? MA 

4. Why did he leave his sales job? 

5. What does his manager say 
about his sales ability ? 


The research which produced the 


Aptitude Index justified giving an 1 
occupational credit of only six 
points for salesmen of intangibles, — 
and only four points for salesmen 
of tangibles. On the other hand, ] 


credits of 10 and eight points re- 
spectively are granted for executives 
and superior office workers. 

It is also pointed out in the article 
that in a recent survey of early per- 
formance among 2,000 newly ap- 
pointed agents, former salesmen 
lagged behind recruits drawn from 
all walks of life with respect to pro- 
duction and survival. This was true ( 
of both Ordinary and Weekly Pre- 
mium agents. However, the experi- 
ence of one Combination company is 
that the best source of successful 
debit men has been route salesmen. 

“These results,’ the article as- 
serts, “provide food for thought. 
They suggest that selection of 
agents from among men with pre- 
vious sales experience stands in 
need of some refinement.” 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
” current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 


(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
Fibre Board 

Insulated 

Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 


OMONAURWH 






































109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No No. 
Se Tk: scccmanaine 
Other 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, MAILING 


20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 

. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 

37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60 Wardrobes 


* 


SERVICES 


62. 
110. 
63. 
111. 


64. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 

Elevator Modernization 

Fire Protection 

Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

Office Planning 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


67. 
68. 
70. 
71 
112. 


Blank Books 
Business Forms 
Envelopes 


. Erasers (Specialized) 


Floor Polishes 
(Non-Slip) 


. Loose Leat Books & 


Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper 

. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 
. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 


83. 


Copyholders 


. Copy Ribbon 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 


95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
105. 
97. 
98. 
104. 
99. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Birthday Cards 
Bulletin Boards 

Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 








READING GLASS 


HE MAGNI.-LINE is a reading dlass 

which can be attached to the line indi- 
cator blade of a Copy-Right, Error-No or 
Line-A-Time copyholder to magnify small 
print, relieve eyestrain and minimize 
errors. It may also be placed over books, 
binders, sheets or other papers on any flat 
surface and need not be held. The 134” 
high by 12” wide lens enlarges an entire 
line and can be adjusted to the angle and 
degree of magnification desired. The 
manufacturer, the Copy-Right Manufac- 
turing Corporation, will furnish the Mag- 
ni-Line for a ten-day free trial to any 
interested and responsible person or firm 
without obligation. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Reading Glass 
Doctors of Offices 


Non-Slip Floor Maintenance 


oo @ i 


Pencil Sharpener 
Ol Utility Desk 


Firm Name 


Attention of 





Position 
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DOCTORS OF OFFICES 


XPERIENCED advice and consulta- 

tion is now available without charge to 
firms contemplating a change in their of- 
fices. The Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany has a staff of men trained to provide 
such assistance. They are called “Doctors 
of Offices,” and will prescribe for filing, 
indexing and desk work ailments. Their 
practice includes everything from the 
growing pains of a small office to a major 
operation on the home office. 





NON-SLIP FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 


SCIENTIFIC floor maintenance 

program, which provides polished, at- 
tractive floors that are Non-Slip, has 
been developed for all types of flooring 
by the Walter G. Legge Company, Inc. 
Complete service includes survey by 
floor safety expert, instruction in correct 
maintenance methods and periodic check- 
up of results. The company claims a 
successful record in office buildings, in- 
stitutions and plants resulting in up to 
95% elimination of falls on slippery walk- 
ways, 50% savings in maintenance labor 
and 25% savings in materials. U/L ap- 
proved. 





REMODELED PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


HE remodeled Boston pencil sharpener 

combines rugged construction with 
modern design and appearance. The point 
adjuster allows a choice of semi-blunt, 
standard or fine points, while the pencil 
stop automatically prevents pencil waste. 
A product of the C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Company. 


UTILITY DESK 


HE PENDAFLEX utility desk manu- 


factured by the Oxford Filing Supply 


Company combines a file and a dropleaf 
table. In use the table is 28-3/8 inches 
high, a height suitable for typing or 
clerical work. When not in use, the top 
folds neatly in place on one side of the 
file. The file, which may be purchased 
separately from the table, has a capacity 
of up to 75 hanging folders. The cover 
may be closed to provide additional work- 
space. Finish is olive green enamel. 
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WOMEN TN ENSURANCE 


HERE is still room for many 

more women in insurance—and 

the fact tht there aren’t more 
women trained in insurance is the 
agents’ fault! And why do I blame 
them? Here’s why: 

Too many agents expect women 
to catch their insurance knowledge 
by contagion. They throw a policy 
and a manual on her desk and say, 
“Now get smart! Learn all about 
insurance!” But then, how can you 
expect a man to know how to train 
an employe if he doesn’t even know 
how to hire one? And this doesn’t 
just apply to insurance ; it applies to 
business generally. I’ve seen too 
many men appraise girls from the 
floor up instead of beginning at the 
top. 

Whether you want your new 
woman employe at a desk or on your 
sales force, a good place to start her 
is in the office. One large eastern 
agency has a woman’s department, 
completely manned—(or should I 
say ““womaned’’?)—by women. The 
entire office and sales personnel is 
made up of women... and each wo- 
man in the organization started as 
a stenographer. How fast she ad- 
vanced was up to her, but she started 
at the bottom of the ladder and 
learned insurance a rung at a time. 


Who Should you Hire? 


Just what type of woman should 
be employed? What of her age, her 


looks, personal appearance? How 
should she be trained ? 
What of a woman’s age? Per- 


sonally, I advocate the employment 
of girls who are old enough to have 
passed that “I gotta have a man” 
stage. If she’s already found her 
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man, make sure that a family isn’t 
her prime concern. Statistics show 
that most married couples start their 
families within the first 5 years. A 
young woman, then, 27 or 28 years 
of age—single—or married 5 years 
or more—usually makes the best 
long-range employe, and few of us 
are interested in part-time help, or 
temporary help right now. 

As for her looks—well, you don’t 
often find beauty and brains in the 
same package, but if you do—and 
if she’s a safe employment bet—you'd 
be a chump if you didn’t employ her. 
You may as well have pleasant scen- 
ery as not But above all else, 
determine these things: Does she 
make a neat, intelligent appearance ? 
Does she have a pleasant voice? 
Beware of the girl who clips her 
words, for her telephone voice may 
sound quite short, although she 
doesn’t intend it. 


Individual Traits 


And now, just what traits should 
be looked for in the individual? In 
a survey of over 2,000,000 applica- 
tions, the importance of tempera- 
mental balance was shown when 
causes of job failures were classified. 
Temperament was responsible for 
80% of the failures; unsuitable in- 
telligence, only 6% and lack of skill 
only 6%. So try to determine 
whether your applicant is emotion- 
ally stable. . . . And don’t confuse 
nervousness with emotional instabil- 
ity. All persons on an interview, or 
on a new job, are usually nervous at 
the start. 





Perhaps the two most important 
traits to look for in a good employe 
are, first, ability to become enthusi- 
astic, and second, an interest in her 
work. If you get an enthusiastic, 
interested worker, you won't have to 
worry about her “catchin’” on to 
her job. She'll catch on, and in jig- 
time. 


Aptitude Tests 


Too, you may ask: “What about 
an aptitude test; will that help in 
the proper selection of the em- 
ploye?” My answer to that is “Defi- 
nitely no.” 

1.Q. tests only show a lack of 
training; not a lack of intelligence. 
Aptitude tests are not tests of one’s 
potential ability. A mathematical 
quiz will only show that a person is 
not trained in mathematics. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t prove that he’s a 
moron simply because he can't figure 
out why, if X plus 10 equals 20, X 
must be 10. 

And now to sum up: Ist, the new 
employe must be enthusiastic; she 
must be temperamentally stable ; she 
must show an indication of interest 
in our particular line of work; she 
must be neat-appearing, have a 
pleasant voice—and be at least 27 
or 28 years of age. 


Training the New Employe 


As I said before, too many agents 
expect employes to catch their ,in 
surance knowledge by contagion. 

Too many business men assign 
girls to jobs without explaining why 
that particular job is being done and 
why it should be done a certain way. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Women in Insurance—Continued 


If an employe doesn't know the why 
of a job, she won't feel any more 
a part of the organization than if 
she worked across the street. So, 
if you want an enthusiastic, willing 
worker, make her feel she has a 
stake in the business. You may 
think you employed Mary Smith as 
a policywriter, but she is no more 
a policywriter than you're a chauf- 
feur! When you get into that auto- 
mobile of yours to drive out to see 
a prospect, you don’t automatically 
become a chauffeur—you're still an 
insurance agent! And Mary Smith 
isn't a policywriter; she’s an insur- 
ance salesman, for writing up that 
policy is only another step in the 
completion of the sale. 

It's just as important that the 
women in the office be thoroughly 
trained as the men in the field. She's 
a part of your sales personnel. Any- 
one in your employ who answers 
the telephone, greets a customer, or 
even says “good morning” to the 
elevator operator is on your sales 
force. 


Latent Abilities 


Everyone has latent resources that 
are never used. If a person is kept 
to routine procedures, they are likely 
to become bored and, in time, will 
only do a half-way job. But an indi- 
vidual who is permitted to have a 
broad view of the business—who is 
given an opportunity to expand— 
will undoubtedly show abilities that 


will be much more profitable to your 
organization—much more produc- 
tive. If every girl in your employ 
isn't a forceful sales person, it isnt 
her fault—it’s yours! You either did 
a poor selection job or a poor train- 
ing job. 

“The difference between one per- 
son and another,” 
enthusiasm.” 


said Lowell,. “is 
It’s one thing to itch 
for something, and quite another to 
scratch for it. And if the women you 
select aren't enthusiastic enough 
about getting ahead to be willing to 
scratch a little bit to learn more 
about the business, then they haven't 
a very serious case of itch—and you 
did a poor job of recruiting! 


A Reading Program 


It | owned an agency I'd lay down 
a definite reading program for every 
girl who entered my employ. You 
know, ‘‘a grindstone will ruin the 
blade of a knife, or sharpen it to a 
razor edge—it all depends upon the 
way you hold the knife—not upon 
the grindstone.” With the proper 
guidance and direction, you can put 
a keen edge on the knowledge of 
any enthusiastic girl in your office. 
I'd begin putting this edge on 
through light, inspirational reading. 
First on my list would be Peter B. 
Kyne’s book, “The Go-Getter,” a 
Cappy Ricks story written in 1919, 
but one of the most inspirational 
pieces of light reading I’ve seen up 
to now. This story contains the real 
secret of success ... it tells how 
to be a go-getter ; the importance of 


initiative. Next, I’d have her read 
“Human Spark Plugs Wanted,” by 
Aiken. It’s only 31 pages long, but 
it’s 31 pages of inspirational philos- 
ophy that will fire her ambitions—if 
she has any at all—and if she hasn't, 
then again I say, you did a poor re- 
cruiting job! 

And now for the heavier reading: 

I'd have her study direct mail ad- 
vertising. I’d supply her with Col- 
lier’s “Letter I'd see that 
she read Broughton’s ‘Public Rela- 
tions, the New Profession,” and I'd 
have her read the insurance trade 
journals, followed up with appro- 
priate issues from the McGraw-Hill 
Insurance Series. 


300k.” 


What excuse is there on earth for 
anyone in the business who wants an 
education in insurance, not to receive 
it? Many ways are available for the 
girls in your office to get a sound, 
well-taught insurance education. It 
is merely a matter of which way is 
preferred. They can take their train- 
ing through reading such books as 
I’ve just mentioned; through cor- 
respondence courses ; in college class 
rooms, in night schools, in company- 
sponsored schools, in organization 
classes. How they get it is of no 
moment ; that they get it is the im- 
portant thing. 

After a girl in the office has ob- 
tained this training, in addition to 
the information she has gleaned in 
your office, she should be a real in- 
fluence in your sales force. Not only 
has she the proper training, but she 
also has that background knowledge 
of office procedure. She knows the 
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Richardson Nominated President 


Re Lh. 
eclent, 


( Omlpany, 


RICHARDSON, 
Western Life Insurance 
Hlelena, Montana, is the 
choice of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the American Life 
tion to succeed Dwight L. 
President, 
formia, 


Presi - 


Conven- 
Clarke, 
Occidental Life of Cali- 
as President of the Conven- 
Elections will be held during 
the annual meeting of the Conven 


tion, 


tion in Chicago, October 6 to 10, 
1947, and, if elected, Mr. Richard- 
son would head that organization 


for one year, until the close of its 


annual meeting in 1948, 


The Nominating Committee, 
headed by OQ. J. Arnold, President, 
Northwestern National Life, in its 
report to member companies, nomi- 
nated T. A. Sick, President, Se- 
curity Mutual Life, of Nebraska; 
and Robert E. Henley, President, 
Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, for three-year terms on the 


Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention. Nominated to succeed 
themselves on the Committee, also 
tor three-year terms, were Alex- 
ander T. Maclean, President, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; and 
S. J. Hay, President, Great National 


Life, Dallas 


Laurence F. Lee, President, Oc- 
cidental Life, of Raleigh, N. C.; and 
Peninsular Life, of Florida, who 
1as been a member of the Executive 
Committee since 1941, including a 
vear (1945) as an ex-officio mem- 
ber while serving as President of 
rae Con is retiring with the 
pletion of his present term. Mr. 


venti mn, 
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Richardson, the nominee for Presi- 
dent, is completing a second term on 
the Executive Committee this year, 
but, if elected as President, will 
automatically become its Chairman 
during his term in office. 


In making its report, the Nomi- 
nating Committee noted a departure 
from custom in not placing the name 
of the retiring President in nomina- 
tion for a place on the 
Comunittee, 
tion the 


I-xecutive 
thus giving the Conven- 
benefit of his 
experience in 


extensive 
guiding the organ- 
Instead, the Com- 
recommended the 
amendment to the 
which would make the 
retiring President an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Committee for the 
following his 


ization’s affairs. 


mittee strongly 
adoption of an 
Constitution, 


year 
President, 
with floor and voting privileges. 
Members of the five 
nating elected by 
member companies, in accordance 
with the new Constitution included: 
Chairman Arnold; J. C. 


service as 


man nomi- 
committee, as 


Higdon, 


President, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co.; L. J. Kalmbach, Ist Vice 
President, The Lincoln National 
Life; Lawrence M. Cathles, Presi- 
dent, North American Reassurance 
Co.; and E. M. McConney, Presi- 
dent, Bankers Life Co. 


N. A. L. U. 


Membership 


N THE July issue, on page 26, 

we stated: “It is expected that 
50,000 will be exceeded by the end 
of June, when the fiscal year closes.” 
Official word has now been received 
that as of June 30 last the total 
membership was 50,025, marking an 
all time high for this Association. 
Since the membership year is divided 
into three sections—the second as of 
Convention time and the third as of 
year end, it is expected that this 
50,000 figure will be increased before 
January 1 next. 


Since 1943 both the number of 
local associations and members 
affiliated with the National organi- 
zation have increased. The number 
of local associations in sequence have 
been: 370, 389, 422, 450 and 495. 
Membership has likewise increased 
from 29,274, 32,413, 37,028, 45,241 
to 50,025. 
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N 1947 there were 350 life insur- 
le Agency Managers and Gen- 
eral Agents graduated from _ five 
Schools in Agency Management 
conducted in Canada, Texas, Illinois 
Connecticut, men rep- 
resented Mb life companies in the 
United States and Canada. This is 
an all-time high, say officers of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, sponsor of the Schools 
1929. Next year’s schedule, 
they indicate, will be expanded to 
the increased demand of the 
managerial forces for this type of 
training in agency management. 
There are 3419 graduates of the 
Agency Management Schools scat- 
tered throughout the United States 
and Canada. The Schools are unique 
in that they are the only schools 
of their kind conducted on an in- 
stitutional basis. 


and These 


since 


meet 


Coverage 


Briefly, the Schools are a con- 
centrated two weeks of training in 
agency management, principles and 
methods. It’s a refresher course for 
General Agents and Managers, giv- 
ing them a chance to get away from 
the busy routine of an agency, to 
exchange viewpoints with other suc- 
cessful leaders, and to get a new 
perspective of their own operations. 

Here the Manager and General 
Agent can concentrate on their 
tasks as trainer, supervisor, and 
planner. He can bring into focus 
that long range planning, so impor- 
tant for a successful agency, obtain 
new ideas, and get an over-all picture 
of how things are being done by 
other men in like capacities. 

Registration is open only to mem- 
ber companies of the Agency Man- 
agement Association. Although the 
Schools are usually held at resort 
hotels in various parts of the states 
and Canada, there’s little time for 
the golf clubs as a concentrated 
curriculum keeps both staff 
students hard at work, 

The two-week Agency Manage 
ment Schools are an outgrowth of 


and 
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the two-day lecture courses in agency 
management, which were started in 
1925 by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, predecessor of the 
Agency Management Association. 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Man- 
aging Director, created the lecture 
courses as an outlet for the vast 
amount of knowledge on manage- 
ment practices that the Bureau had 
accumulated since it was founded in 
1922. Much of this material had 
been published in the “Manager’s 
Manual,” an early Association pub- 
lication, but continuing research 
made it impractical to print all of 
the findings. 

An avalanche of applications from 
the Bureau’s member companies 
proved the lecture courses an ex- 
cellent means of distributing infor- 
mation to the managerial forces. The 
two-day Schools led to four-day 
Schools, and eventually, in 1929 to 
the first two-week School in Agency 
Management at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

Since then, the Schools have been 
held on a consecutive basis, and 
today in the 18th year of operation, 
the Association reports that a total 
of 77 Schools have been given. 
James R. Adams, Assistant Director 
in Charge of Schools, has recom- 
mended that a sufficient number be 
offered next year to accommodate 
the long list of applicants who could 
not be accepted for the 1947 com- 
mitment. Classes are purposely 
limited to small groups to allow for 
group participation. 


Typical School 


A typical School is made up of 
about sixty-five men, of whom two 
thirds are General Agents and Man- 
agers, the remainder being Home 
Office representatives. At least a 
dozen company presidents have been 
graduated from the Schools. 

Agency Management Schools are 
primarily practical rather than aca 
demic in nature, ‘Theoretical ideas 
are conspicuously missing from the 
curriculum. Principles and methods 


HUN 


of agency management taught have 
been distilled from experiences of 
successful agencies throughout the 
country. 

Business management comes in for 
discussion during the first day and a 
half. After that the stress is on the 
sales management aspect of the Gen- 
eral Agent’s and Manager's job. 
Equal attention is given to the prob- 
lems of the present agency and the 
methods that may be employed to 
bring further success, and to the 
problems and opportunities of new 
organization, including recruiting, 
selection and training. 

A competent staff of five instruc- 
tors, all consultants in the Associa- 
tion’s Company Relations Division, 
has designed the program to include 
a series of group conferences in 
addition to the regular lectures. The 
class is divided into groups of ap- 
proximately ten each and with the 
instructor acting as leader a free 
and usually lively discussion follows. 
Agency leaders from all sections of 
the states use this opportunity to 
exchange opinions and ideas, to tell 
what they have done to achieve suc- 
cessful management and where they 
have fallen down. It has the per- 
sonal touch and gives the various 
company representatives a chance to 
‘dig deep’ and see how the other 
fellow does it. 

Another feature which keeps the 
students ‘on their toes’ is the ‘Honest 
John’ talk, a ten minute oral review 
of the previous day's lectures. The 


in the morning. Because no 
can foretell the whims of fate, each 
man must be prepared to give the 
summary which has 
known as ‘Honest John.’ 


one 


come to be 


Work Projects 
The General Agent's and Man 
ager’s own agency ts closely related 
to the methods and principles taught 
at the School through a seres otf 
work projects, which involve two or 
three hours of mghtly homework 


(\Wontinued on the next page 
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“PACIFIC MUTUAL? /5 


one of the best! 





“I've just had a look at some Pacific Mutual figures for 1946. Paid 
business, premium income, insurance in force, all show amazing 
increase. But, best of all, to my mind, is the increase in production and 
income established by field representatives. Their top producers have 
a Big Tree Leaders Club—and you have to be good to get in. Well, 
the membership is growing; from 368 members in 1945 it jumped 
to 497 in 1946—a 35% increase. ( 

“This growth in Pacific Mutual’s business comes from having a good 
line of insurance coverages, plus an intensive and thoroughly organ- 
ized sales training program (with a complete sale—the New and 
Unusual Savings Plan) that makes producers out of beginners, and bet- 
ter producers out of old-timers. It’s a combination that’s hard to beat. 


“What impresses me, particularly, is that 


Pacific Mutual's growth is balanced. It ex- 
tends all along the line in every department 
of the business. It’s the kind of growth that 
strengthens and solidifies an institution 
year by year. 


“So that’s why I say, Pacific Mutual is 


one of the best!” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Agency Mngment. Schools—Cont'd 


He is required to analyze the present 
status of his agency and to evaluate 
each member of his own. staff, 
Another project calls for an outling 
of plans, which according to his ows 
judgment, will make for better mans 
agement in his agency. For every 
phase of agency management dis# 
cussed at the School, there is a 
homework project and each of these 
ties in with the individual’s own 
agency. Upon completion of these 
projects, the student has a compre 
hensive plan book, which represents 
his own thoughts and efforts and his 
own conclusions as to how he can 
better run his agency. 


Graduates of the Schools in 
Agency Management agree on the 
benefits of this type of institutional 
training. Many of them have or- 
ganized alumni associations to carry 
on this ‘interchange-of-ideas-plan’ 
and to promote continued interest 
among agency leaders in the con- 
stant advances made in the field 
management. The first of these was 
the Atlantic Alumni Association, 





organized in 1939 for graduates of 
the School who resided for the most 
part on the Atlantic Seaboard. They 
have had many successful meetings 
and conferences to date, and have a 
full schedule planned for 1948. A 
similar organization was founded on 
the pacific coast earlier this year, 
and plans are now underway for 
alumni groups in the south and 
midwest. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 
Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the Aw 

gust issue, the following con- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
Bankers Union Life (Colo.) m 
Wyoming; Coastal States (Ga.) in 
Ky.; Kentucky Central in Tenn.; 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) in Ark; 
National Fidelity (Mo.) in N. Ds: 
North \merican Reassurance 
(N. Y.) in Ala.; State Mutual 
(Mass.) in Del.; Sterling (IIL) i 
lowa, Ky., Ohio; United (TIL if 


| Alabama. 
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Acacia Mutual: New paid business for 
the first 6 months of 1947 was $59,280,977 


wd total in force was $747,805,246, 

x * * 
Aetna Life: /. Grant Irving, M.D., As 
sociate Medical Director, has been pro- 
moted to Medical Director of the company 
to succeed the late Donald B. Cragin, 
M.D 

x axes 


Agency Management Association: 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Director of In- 
stitutional Relations, was elected assistant 
managing director in July, a new position 
created due to the increased activities of 
the association. At the same time D. Gor- 
don [lunter of the Phoenix Mutual was 
named chairman of the Field Personnel 
Committee succeeding the late A. L. Dern 
of the Lincoln National. 

New comanees admitted to unter 
ship include: Gulf Life of Florida, Na- 


tional Equity Life of Ark.; La Sauve- 
garde Life, Canada and Columbus 
Mutual of Ohio. Number of companies 


so afhliated now total 183. 
= 2- = 


American General: Ford Munnerlyn, 


with the company since 1938, has been 
elected Vice President and Agency Di- 
rector succeeding Davis Faulkner, who 


came Senior Vice President. 

Total new paid business for the first 
)months of 1947 was $11,800,000, +5% 
ior the similar period of 1946 and total 
business in force is now $73,000,000. 


x * * 


Atlantic Life: Ralph Benson, in the 
business several years with both the Con- 
tinental American and the Equitable of 
New York, has been named manager for 
the company in western Maryland with 
headquarters at 206 Professional Build- 
ing, Rockville. 


xk * 
Bankers Life (lowa): Total new paid 
business for June was $11,963,727 and 
total business in force as of June 30th 


was $1,202,678,665. 
= 2 


Berkshire Life: Total new paid business 
jor the first 6 months was $18,064,000 
and total business in force as of June 
Ath was $310,000,000 approximately. 


: & = 
California-Western States: New paid 


business for the first half of 1947 showed 


1 35% gain over the same period of 
1946 
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OME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


Colonial Life: Richard B. Evans, Presi- 


dent, has been elected a director of 
Commercial Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Jersey City. 


x & ® 


Continental Assurance: Total business 
in force as of June 30th was $785,961,- 
708, a gain of $83,652,419 for the first 
six months. 


x & & 


Equitable Society: Walter Klem, for- 
merly Associate Actuary and with the 
Mutual Life for 29 years, has been ap- 
pointed 2nd Vice President and Associate 

‘ctuary of the Society. 

New business sold during the first half 
of 1947 totaled $534,298,777, representing 
a 13.8% increase over the same period 
in 1946 and bringing the total in force 
to $11,245,834,492. 

Edwin R. Jeter has been appointed Di- 
rector of Agencies of the new Southern 
Department of the company. 

Joseph H. Miller, with the company 
since 1921, and Harvey S. White, with 
the Society since 1925, have been ap- 
pointed Agency Managers of the two new 
Agencies set up through rearrangement 
of the Rock Hill Agency at Columbia, 
S. C. and Charlotte, N. C., respectively. 


x *& & 


Equitable Life (lowa): The volume of 
new business for July, 1947 was the 
largest for that month in the company’s 
80 year history, totaling $8,409,829 and 
representing a 10.79% gain over the 
same month of 1946, 


x *k *& 
Federal Life: Total business in force as 
of June 30th was $110,500,000, a gain of 
$4,000,000 for the six months’ period. 

x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: John T. Flanagan, Jr., 


with the company since 1943, has been 


appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany at Los Angeles, effective Septem- 
ber Ist. 


x & & 


Franklin Life: Richard A. Harrison, for- 


merly with the John Hancock Mutual, 
joined the company on March 1 last, 
and from that date to June 30 made 156 


individual sales for a total of $1,093,500 
of we 6 nce, 

J. A. Hands, in the business since 1927, 
has been promoted to Manager of 
Agencies. 







In July the company reached the $109,- 


O0U,000 mark im assets and as of the 
same date the insurance in force totaled 
$5,000,000. 

se 2s @ 


General American: Kaymond H. Blair, 
in the business 16 years, and James W. 
Creamer, in the business since 1938, have 
been appointed General Agents at the 
company’s new Paris, Texas, otnce. 

= 2 


Great-West Life: Dr. B. H. Olson 
1929) and J. £E. Morrison, F.A.S., 
F.AJ.A. (1932) have been promoted to 
Medical Director and Underwriting Ex- 
ecutive respectively. 

x kk 


Home Life: Howard C. Spencer, in the 
business since 1931, and General Counsel 
of the company since 1941, has been 
elected Vice President and General Coun- 
sel, and as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the company. 

William J. McFeely, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1938, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Baltimore Agency 
to succeed Claude L. Booher, with the 


company since 1937, who has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s Min- 
neapolis Agency. 

- i ae 
Jefferson Standard: Total new paid 


business for first 6 months of 1947 was 
$59,678,913, +99% over the similar period 


in 1946. Total business in force as of 
June 30th was $711,635,142. 

x xe 
John Hancock: Dr. Dale G. Friend, 
Assistant Dean of the Harvard Medical 
School, has been appointed Associate 
Medical Director of the company. 

x * * 


Life Insurance Institute of Canada: 
G. Fay Davies, general manager of the 
National Life Assurance, has been elected 
president of the Life Insurance Institute 
of Canada for the 1947-48 term. This 
National organization provides educa- 
tional courses not readily available for 
men and women in the life insurance 
business. 


ze 


Life of Georgia: Following have been 
appointed to aid in the expansion of the 
company’s Ordinary Department: Robert 
B. Cook as Director of Training ; Du- 
Pree Jordan as Manager of Sales Re 
search and Charles J. Hoover as Field 
Supervisor. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Lincoln National: LaMar M. Campbell, 
in the business since 1938, has been named 
general agent for the company in Spo- 
kane, Washington, succeeding J. J. 
Williams who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 

William A. Ralston, with the company 
since 1946, has been appointed Group 
Manager of the company in Los Angeles, 
California, specializing in employer- 
employee benefit programs. 


xk * 
Manhattan Life: John F. 


business 23 
General 


Fixa, in the 
years, has been appointed 
Agent for the company at San 
Francisco, California. 

Jesse T. Myracle has been appointed 
General Agent for the company at Mar- 
shall, Texas. 

xk & 


Manufacturers Life: 7. 4. Vincent, 
who this year observes his 20th anni- 
versary with the company, has shown 
a 100% persistency record in his business 
for the past eight consecutive years. 
During his total 20 years with the com- 
pany, his persistency has never been be- 
low 92%. He has sold in India, Ceylon 
and currently is in Durban, Africa. 


~ *%. ® 


Metropolitan Life: Clarence E. Wies- 
ner, with the company since 1933, has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
Hannibal, Mo., district to succeed Richard 
C. Brown, with the company since 1929, 
who has been appointed Manager of the 


company’s Salina, Kansas, district to 
succeed Henry I’. Party, with the com- 
pany since 1925, who has been transferred 
to the Pittsburg, Kansas, district to 
succeed Bertrand L. Ehrmann. 

Bertrand L. Ehrmann, with the 
pany since 1933, formerly Manager at 
Pittsburg, Kansas, has been placed in 
charge of the company’s Lincoln, Nebr., 
district. 

Cornelius T. Lane, with the company 
since 1931, formerly Manager of the 
company’s district office at Lincoln, Nebr., 
_ been transferred to the Compton, 

Louis, Mo., district to succeed Carl 
7. "Schaaf, with the company since 1931. 

Jesse L. Allison, with the company 
since 1921, has been placed in charge of 
the company’s Joplin, Missouri, district 
to-succeed Timothy J. O’Mara, who is 
absent because of illness. 

Marvin J. Elsea, formerly divisional 
supervisor in the company’s southwestern 
territory, has been named man: iger of 
the Sedalia, Missouri, district office 
ceeding Thomas C. Kennan who 
transferred to Oklahoma City. 

Lawrence J. Polizzi, formerly manager 
of the company’s district office at Mobile, 
Alabama, has been transferred in similar 
capacity to the New Orleans, Louisiana, 
office succeeding C. D. Williford, retired. 

Robert W. Wilder, formerly manager 
for the company’s district office at Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, has been transferred in 
similar capacity to the Mobile, Alabama, 
office succeeding Lawrence J. Polizzi, who 
was transferred to New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Dean S. 


com- 


suc- 
was 


Dorman, manager in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, was transferred to Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, succeeding J. Frank 
Marshall, retired. In turn Claude L. 


Moore, formerly in the home office of 
the company, assumed managership of 
the Savannah, Georgia, district office. 


kk * 


Mutual Benefit: Gordon /Jull, formerly 
with the Life Department of the /nsur- 
ance Advocate, is now Editor of the 
company’s monthly field publication “The 
Pelican.” 

x x & 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): 
Schmidt, F.A.S., F.A.I.A., with the com- 
pany since 1943, has been appointed 
Assistant Actus ary of the company. 

New paid business for the first six 
months of 1947 was $159,000,000, a gain 
of 9% over the similar period of 1946, 

In July the company passed the $4,000,- 
000,000 in force mark. 

xk kk *& 


New England Mutual: New 

during the first seven months of this 

year totalled $175,088,206, representing a 

134% gain over the same period of 1946, 
x =x & 


William H, 


business 


Northwestern Mutual: Victor E. Hen- 

ningsen, Associate Actuary, has been 

elected Comptroller of the company. 
Total new paid business for the first 


6 months was $265,105,770, or 22.4% 
the same period of 1946. 


over 
Total business 


in force as of June 30th was $5,256,- 
953,118. 

x *k * 
Northwestern National: Reuben A. 
Scott, with the company since 1932 and 


a city loan officer, has been 
Assistant Secretary. 


most recently 
elected 
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Including Juvenile — Family Group — 
Retirement Bonds 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


Including Hospitalization — Lifetime 
Disability Coverage 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE | 
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Ohio National: Total new paid busi- 
ness for the month of June was $7,078,- 
928. 

2 &¢ & 
Ohio State Life: New paid business for 
the first 6 months was $11,513,682, —10% 
for the same period in 1946. Total busi- 
ness in force as of June 30th was $173,- 
717,282. 

* & @ 
Old Line Life: New paid business for 
the first 6 months of 1947 showed a 23% 
gain over the same period last year, while 
the net gain was $3,879,862, bringing the 
in force to $110,956,508. 

x: 2 & 
Pan-American Life: The gain of insur- 
ance in force during the first seven 
months of this year exceeded $17,000,000 
and brought the company over the $300,- 
000,000 mark as of the end of July. 

x * * 


Penn Mutual: New paid business for the 
first half of 1947 totalled $126,310,331, 
representing a 5% gain over the same 
period in 1946, 

xk kk 


Provident Mutual: New paid business 
for the first 6 months of 1947 was $56,- 
000,000, —6.3% for the same period in 
1946. Total business in force $1,232,000,- 
000. Lapses are up 65.7% over 1946. 
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as such transferred to the company’s home 
office in Newark, where he will serve in 
the Industrial Field Management De- 
partment. 


Raymond S. Maechtel, C.L.U., in the 
business almost a quarter of a century, 
has been named Manager of the company’s 
new Ordinary Agency in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Hermon C. Dilmore, with the company 
for 17 years, has been named Manager 
of the company’s district office in Somer- 
ville, Mass., to succeed the late Thomas 
J. McCaffrey. 


William Cohen, with the company since 
1943, has been named Manager of the 
company’s new Lowell, Mass., Agency. 


George M. Gump, with the company 
since 1934, has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
District Office to succeed Charles E. 
Bieber who in June of this year retired 
after forty-one years of service. 

Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr., a veteran of 
World War II and a recognized authority 
on epidemic and tropical diseases, has been 
named associate medical director. 


x * * 


Provident Life & Accident: Total busi- 
ness in force at the end of the first 6 
months of the company’s 60th anniversary 
year was $402,141,298. 


Reserve Loan Life: Lloyd J. Turner, in 
the business several years and most re- 
cently with the Kansas City Life, has 
been named general agent in Houston, 
Texas. 

*° & & 


Security Mutual: New paid business for 
June, 1947, was in excess of $4,350,000, 
and was the third largest month in the 
company’s history. 


xk * 


Sun Life, Maryland: Solomon Roth- 
child, Chairman of the Board, died on 
August 2, last. 

x 2 -@ 


Union Mutual Life: Robert C. Russ, 
with the company since 1946 and prior 
to that associated with three other New 
England companies, has been named as- 
sistant director of agencies. 

David O. Carter, formerly with the 
Mutual Trust Life, has been appointed 
manager of the Hillsdale, Michigan, 
agency of the company. 


x * * 
United States Life: William C. Batch- 
elder, with the company since 1936, has 
been elected Treasurer to succeed Nich- 


olas Yard, resigned, but will continue as 
a director of the company. 
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Poetry and Selling 


W! 10 ever heard of poetry that 


paid off—at least within the 
lifetime of the poet? Well, here’s 
a poet who won't starve in a garret 
—for his poems are steadily upping 
his production ! 

He’s a new Field Underwriter 
who signed his first contract June 
1946 with the Hartford Agency. 
His name is Ronald Rood, and his 
father is Nellis Rood, who has been 
a successful producer with this 
Company for twenty years. Young 
Ronald’s career has been a colorful 
far. He took a degree in 
Forestry at the University of Con- 
necticut—then went to Alaska, 
where he engaged in gold-mining 
for a year. A few months in war 
industry followed, and then four 
years with the United States Army, 
where his experience included flying 
a P-51 Mustang over Germany. He 
came to us upon receiving his honor- 
able discharge. 

Last June he faced all the prob- 
lems of any young man in getting 
established with a new community. 
His chosen base of operations was 
Winsted, Connecticut, and he was 
determined to make that town really 
insurance-conscious. One the 
best ways, he realized, was by local 
newspaper advertising. He tried 
several methods, but was determined 
to find one that was uniquely and 


one sO 


ot 


Feller says to me one day, 
(Lawyer feller, too) 
“You always tell the Winsted folks 
What MUTUAL LIFE will do. 
But if a feller lives too long, 
Instead of dies too soon, 
He’s still around, his income’s gone— 
Life plays a different tune!” 
“Why, that’s where INSURED 
COME’S best!” 

I told my lawyer friend, 
“Protects a man in prime of life, 
Supports him at the end! 
It takes his present plan in mind, 
Social Security, too, 
And makes them do a perfect job, 
As they were meant to do. 
So if you live or if you don't, 
The end result’s a cinch: 
The MUTUAL LIFE will help you out 
In any kind of pinch!” 
Lawyer feller scratched his head: 
“You've given me the blues; 
Ten years at Law—but there’s a case 
That you could never lose!” 

RONALD ROOD 
Colebrook Road Telephone 1231-14 


IN- 
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characteristically his own—some- 
thing that people could identify with 
him and associate with his name. 
It was in December that he tried 
out the new idea that proved a hit. 

The ads were very simple—just 
the poem, in a neat box, 4% by 3 
inches, with his name, address and 
telephone number at the bottom. 
The paper was the Winsted Evening 
Citizen, and he took the same space 
weekly, on Saturdays. 

The next thing that happened, 
naturally, was that Ronald would 
find his name recognized at once 
when he contacted a new prospect. 
“Oh, you're the man who writes all 
that poetry in the paper!” Usually 
that is the response, followed by 
some favorable comment. His 
modest admission of authorship is 
met always with surprise. The main 
thing is that people read them, re- 
member them, and are interested. 

These poems had been running 
for only five weeks, as the March 
issue of POINTS went to press. 
But already they were to be credited 
with several sales. One came about 
in this way: 

Ronald was calling to deliver a 
policy, and the new policyholder 
said to him, “Do you have a few 
more minutes? I have a friend who 
wants to meet the fellow who writes 
that poetry in the paper.” 

It didn’t take Ronald too many 
split seconds to decide that he could 
spare the time. In an hour he was 
back with two more applications- 
and the accompanying cash nestled 
snugly in his billfold. 


Ring out the Old! Ring in the New! 
Ring out the False! Ring in the True! 
Bring in the cups, we'll have a toast 
To jolly Uncle Henry’s ghost! 
Though Uncle Henry's gone away, 
Kind thoughts of him are here to say 
He left six kids and Auntie Marge, 
And we'd thought they'd be in our charge 
But Uncle Hank had realized, too, 
And wondered just what he could do 
And so he'd talked with Ronald Rood 
About their clothing, shelter, food 
The Mutual Life soon did the work 
And made old Uncele’s spirits perk, 
His foresight now his loved ones thank 
So, Happy New Year, Uncle Hank! 
RONALD ROOD 


On the strength of such expe- 
riences as this, Ronald has decided 
that if advertising opens doors, then 
poetry opens hearts as well. He 
simply can’t account otherwise for 
the great friendliness he has found 
in a town to which he came as a 
stranger. 

Of course, some of it may also be 
due to the fact that he is already 
shouldering his share of work in 
various fields of community inter- 
est. He is superintendent of the 
Sunday School in his church, and 
actively assisting with Cub Pack 
and Girl Scouts. He is serving as 
publicity agent for a well-known 
Winter Sports Club. He has evi- 
denced a real interest in the affairs 
of his town. 

We're not all poets, of course! 
And its just possible that every 
community might not respond in 
the same way to the type of adver- 
tising that Mr. Rood has found so 
successful. But we do believe that 
local newspaper advertising is one 
of the best tools for any Field Un- 
derwriter who wishes to build pres- 
tige and increase sales. Don’t forget 
that The Mutual Life has prepared 
a whole series of professionally de- 
signed ads, with mats ready tor 
insertion, and a place to include 
your own name or picture. Hun- 
dreds of reports have attested their 
success, as something too good to 
be overlooked.—From “Points.” 
My daddy is the nicest man— 

I'll tell you all about him: 
He buys us all the things he can; 
I can’t get by without him. 


He pays our bills for every week, 
He buys my Mommy flowers, 

He lets us play at hide-and-seek 
Together through the hours 


He's sending all of us to school, 
As he and Mommy planned it; 
He feels that this should be the 
He's made his savings stand it 


rule 


He paid the mortgage where we live 
And did it in a hurry 

What nicer thing is there to give 

lo save our Mommy worry? 


To all this there’s a secret, though 

(And not bad planning, was it?) 

For, though he died ten vears ago 

Now Insured /ncome does it! 
RONALD ROOD 

Colebrook Road Telephone 1251-14 


CIVIL SERVICE RULING 


EPRESENTATIVE 


ber ( R 


John Ta- 
N.Y.) is continuing his 
drive for economy in Government by 
calling upon all of the departments 
to efiect a reduction in force of at 
least 25% by June 30. The Con- 
gressman’s insistence on a reduced 
Government payroll is responsible 
for a drastic order now being issued 
by H. B. Mitchell, President of the 
Civil Service Commission. The new 
ruling now being circulated to all 
department heads is as follows: 

“It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that many employees are dying 
and refusing to fall over after they 
are dead. 

“On or after June 30, any em- 
plovee found sitting up after he has 
died will be dropped from the pay- 
roll at once (i.e. within 90 days). 
Where it can be proved that the em- 
plovee is being supported by a type- 
writer or property marked 
‘UL. S. Government,” an additional 


other 


Editors' Note: The following is from 
the "Bawl Street Journal’ dated 
June 6, 1947. This publication, a 
parody on the financial district 
and things in general, comes out 
once a year. Needless to state the 
following is not official. 


90 days will be granted. The fol- 
lowing procedure will be strictly fol- 
lowed: 

“If, after hours, it is 
noted that worker has not moved or 
changed position, the supervisor will 
investigate. Because of the highly 
sensitive nature of Government em- 


several 


ployees and the close resemblance 
death and their natural 
working attitude, the investigation 
is to be made as quietly as possible 


between 


so as not to disturb the emplovee if 
he is only asleep. If doubt exists as 
to the true of the em- 
plovee, extending the Government 
check is a fine test. If the employee 


condition 


does not reach for it immediately, if 
may be 
dead. 


reasonably assumed he ig 
In some cases the instinct is 
so strongly developed, however, that 
a spasmodic clutch or reflex action 
may be encountered, 

“In all cases a sworn statement by 
the dead person must be filled out on 
special Form 4403A. Fifteen copies 
will be made; three copies are to be 
sent to Washington, and three to 
the deceased. Destroy the rest. 

“Where death is established, ap- 
plication for permanent leave must 
be filled out by the deceased. Be 
sure to have him include correct for- 
warding address. If he cannot write, 
his signature must be witnessed by 
two other preferably 
alive. Complete case by pushing 
body to the side to make room for 
next incumbent and enter an appli- 


employees, 


cation through your personnel de- 
partment for two new candidates for 
the vacancy.” 





QUICK FACTS 


CONCERNING THE PROGRESS OF UNITED FIDELITY 


Growth in Assets 
p SN RL: ne ae 
nage rar ea he. 
of Policyholders es 
$15.277.685.06 1942_________________- 
ee ee 
Insurance in Force 
ES: | «CE eee 
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UNITED FIDELITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE TEXAS COMPANY @ 





$ 1,453,963.54 
3,284,979.84 
5,050,276.47 
8,734,270.48 
15,792,369.44 





ELM AND GRIFFIN, DALLAS, TEXAS 


$23,180,230.00 
32,124,212.00 
45,834,472.00 
52,831,585.00 
80,605,662.00 
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SALES MANAGEMENT AWARD 


ELECTED as the company in 


the United States which in the 

‘ly, it ast year has recorded ‘‘the most out- 
he ig standing achievement in sales man- 
ict is agement and contribution through 
» that the scientific distribution of goods 
ctlOnE nd services,” the 100-year-old Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 

nt byfiwas the recipent of the Howard G. 
ut Ong}ord \ward given annually by the 
‘OpiesBSales Managers Association of 
to be Philadelphia, oldest sales executives 


ce 


l, ap- 
must 
BeBfacturers, 


toBclub in America. Previous Awards 
have been given to the Committee 
for the 
Manu- 
Univer- 


Economic 
National 


Development, 
Association — of 
the Ohio State 


t tor-Bsity and the Scott Paper Company. 
Write, ; 
d by Presentation of the award was 
rable made at the annual dinner of the 
shing Association in the Bellevue Strat- 
n fa ford Hotel, Philadelphia, at which 
sant @ John A. Stevenson, president of the 
appli- f- : : 
Id Penn Mutual, delivered an import- 
| © 66 

. gant address on the topic “Democracy 
“Ss tor ‘ 


News 





on Trail.” The Penn Mutual chorus 
of both men’s and women’s voices 
contributed a program of eleven 
songs. 

George E. Beitzel, Vice President 
of Pennsylvania Salt Co., who is 
chairman of the Award Committee, 
presented the traditional engraved 
plague which was accepted on be- 
half of Penn Mutual by Eric G. 
Johnson, vice president. Mr. Beit- 
zel gave the reasons for the award 
being made to the Penn Mutual: 

“Maturity for any organization 
is a sign of stability but stability 
for an insurance company is an as- 
set which is worth much more than 
the best of securities. If, in one 
organization, there can be combined 
the stability of age with aggressive- 
ness and alertness of youthfulness, 
then you have indeed found the 
characteristic possessed by a few 
companies. 

“In The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, these two assets 
are ideally combined. 

“In considering the various or- 
ganizations to whom the Association 
might present the Howard G. Ford 
Award, many factors were care- 
fully weighed : 
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“1. Was 


minded ? 


the Company - sales- 


“2. Had it contributed much to 
the profession of sales management ? 


“3. Had it the respect of the in- 
dustry of which it was a part? 

“4. Had it reached the lives of its 
employees, as well as its clients? 

“On all points, the Committee 
found Penn Mutual had met the 
standards originally set in connection 
with the Award.” 

The inscription on the silver and 
gold plaque reads: “That Company 
in the United States which, during 
the year, has made the most out- 
standing contribution in scientific 
distribution of goods and services, 
with particular emphasis on out- 
standing achievement in sales man- 
agement.” 

In accepting the award for the 
Penn Mutual, Vice President Eric 
G. Johnson told of last year’s record 
by the company’s sales force: 


Accomplishments 


“Perhaps you won't mind if I 
boast a bit—just briefly—about the 
1946 accomplishments of the Penn 
Mutual for which the Award is 
given, because frankly I am mighty 
proud of the job done by our sales 
force. 

“Nearly a quarter billion ($247,- 
000,000) of new life insurance was 
placed—an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of $100 millions, the 
largest gain in a single year since 
the Company began business in 1847. 
Over 20,000 more policies were 
placed than the year before. 

“Equally significant is the fact 
that this sales job was 17% more 
than the gain for the industry as a 
whole. 

“T take it that your Award is in 
recognition of that fact more than 
any other. 

“These gains can be explained in 
part by economic conditions 

1) More people have more money 

2) Our product was not scarce 

3) Competition — of 

goods was not 
troublesome, 


consumer 
particularly 


4) In periods of high taxes life 
insurance is the only means 
available to many to create an 
estate. 


The life insurance market was 
enhanced by the return of mil- 
lions of young men to civilian 
life, many of whom 

(a) Had a better concept of 
what constitutes 
quate life insurance 
Had need for the services 
of a life underwriter 
after several years with 
Uncle Sam. 


ui 
— 


ade- 


(b) 


6. 


The return to the Company 
of its agents who had served 
in the armed forces. This 
group accounted for 14%-— 
about $35 millions of 
volume last year. 


our 


“But these do not explain our lead 
over the industry. 

“That, we believe, was due largely 
to hard, careful planning—some of 
which dates back a decade, and 
most of it done during the war years, 
which promoted better supervision, 
recruiting and training for our sales 
force. 

“This planning provided us with 
both numbers and quality of sales 
outlets—men who adopted life in- 
surance as a career, and the Penn 
Mutual as their Company. 

“The addition of 380 new mem- 
bers to our sales organization last 
year accounted for approximately 
10% or $26 millions of our business. 

“Quite a few of the new additions 
to our sales force placed over a 
half million in their first year—a rare 
event in any company; and a sub- 
stantial number placed over a quarter 
million. 

“Beginning about ten years ago, 
Aptitude Tests have been used as a 
supplement to the manager's judg 
ment in and 
marked progress has been made m 


selecting salesmen, 
the development and use of these 
we wouldn't be without them ! 

“Many unqualified men are elim 
inated before being hired and there 


tests 


is a rising ratio of career repre 
sentatives, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Management—Continued 


“More and more the life under- 
writer is earning 
status. 

“Advanced education on an or- 
ganized basis is sponsored by the 
industry. The American College 
of Life Underwriters awards a 
designation of C.L.U. (Chartered 
Life Underwriters) to those who 
pass examinations at college grade. 
Nearly 100 of Penn Mutual’s under- 
writers hold this diploma which 
might be compared to a C.P.A. 
designation, and as many more are 
now studying toward that end. 

“Every underwriter returning 
from the service was offered a Re- 
training Course here in Philadel- 
phia at our Home Office. Seven 
schools over a period of eighteen 
months proved extremely popular 
and the sales results for the veteran 
returnees was excellent. They ac- 
counted for 14% or $35 millions 
of our volume in 1946. 

“Another segment of our pro- 
gram to assure a high type of life 
insurance service through a com- 
petent sales force relates to a proper 


professional 





Where there is 
no Vision 

The People 
Perish 





Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPEN INGS 


in 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 














compensation and security program 
for members of our agency organi- 
zation. 

“Our objective in this regard is 
to provide such compensation and 
security as is permissible within the 
limitations of the Law; properly 
competitive in the industry and con- 
sonant with accepted trends in social 
thinking. 

“To accomplish these goals both 
commission and salary types of con- 
tracts were made available. 

“While basically ours is a com- 
mission type of business for the 
salesman, salary contracts inaugu- 
rated by us some years ago have 
been extremely helpful in meeting 
the requirements of new men and 
helping to sustain them during their 
period of apprenticeship. 


New Commission Contract 


“A couple of years ago the Com- 
pany adopted a new commission 
contract for its underwriters. In 
this contract we endeavor to pro- 
vide a method of compensation 
which has these characteristics : 

1) Adequate opportunity for the 
underwriter to earn a satis- 
factory income selling life in- 
surance—at least as large as 
that which his abilities would 


create in any other line of 
business activity. 
2) A larger compensation for 


business of good persistency 
—hbusiness that stays on the 
books—and for 
conscientious 
owners. 


steady and 
service to its 


Ww 


A commission schedule which 
will to a greater degree smooth 
out fluctuations in the sales- 
man’s income and _ provide 
reasonable compensation to 
the underwriter for service 
rendered his clients after age 
or other conditions have re- 
duced his capabilities for new 
sales. 


4 


— 


In July 1945 the Company 
adopted a Group Life, Ac- 
cident, Sickness, Hospitaliza- 
tion and Surgical Plan for the 
members of its sales force. 
The Penn Mutual became the 
first, and so far as we know, 
the only life insurance organi- 
zation to complete for its field 








force a “circle of security”) 
represented by 

















(a) Adequate compensation 





(b) A sound Retirement Pls 
ic) 

















Protection 
mature 


against pri 
death, accide 
sickness and costly hosp 
tal surgical expense. 






































“This action was an expressi¢ 
of the Company’s 














feeling of if 
obligations to its sales force, af 
of its great appreciation of the saleg 
man’s important role in renderig 
life insurance service. 

“It is felt that the Penn Mutua 
field force is in excellent conditi¢ 
to carry the Company’s distribj 
tion responsibility into its Secog 
Century of Service : 


































. 





t 

1) It has the numerical strengf 
to reach a large group of t 
American people. 









2) It has the professional skill 
deal wisely with their life if 
surance needs and_ problems 








. 
~ 





It has the integrity to perfom 
its function in a manner tha 
can make the name Penn Mut 
ual synonymous with the high 
est ideals in the distribution of 
life insurance. 





























The Salesman 














“In concluding my remarks J 
would like to suggest that all. in thé 
job of management  givé 
thought to the fact that the sale 
man of America constitutes a tr 
mendous and powerful force fof 
good will toward, and good relation 
for business in this country. 














sales 
































“The salesman is an ambassado 
of business and can create a whole 
some attitude or just the revers 
toward business as a whole. 





“He is the effective one at t 
“point of contact” with folks—the 
important place where the right 
kind of gospel about business caf 
be spread. 







“In this day of subversive influ 
ences, of doubt, of fear, of ut 
certainty—when the credulity o 
people is stretched to the limit—he 
the salesman, can be as potent aff 
influence as exists anywhere to help 
foster the thing which had made this 
country great—the American com 
petitive system !” 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT’S 
ENTRY INTO THE FIELD OF 


engt 
f t 





“SPECIAL CLASS” BUSINESS 


kill t 
fe if 
blen 
di eginning September 1, 1947 the Mutual Benefit will accept 
an applications from risks that cannot be insured at standard 
ion of rates but which can be underwritten with a moderate increase in 
premium. 
a This step is taken at this time because means have been devel- 
in the oped for accepting several “Special Classes” of risks, in addition to 


standard risks, without diminishing in any way the desirability of 
our contracts or the quality of our service. In this way the benefits 
of our operations will be extended to a larger public, thus advancing 


the purposes for which we were organized. 


We believe that the principles of operation which we have found so 


successful in the standard field will be equally productive of equit- 





able results in the field of Special Classes. 


3S Call 


influ- 

a THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
it—he, 
ent all 
o help 
de this 
| COM 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








FARM MORTGAGES 


Dangerous Situation 


ERMING present government 

practices of guaranteeing and in- 
suring farm mortgage loans to vet- 
erans as “‘little short of criminal” 
R. I. Nowell, head of the Farm 
Loan Service of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States told a Washington confer- 
ence on farm real estate and farm 
debt problems in June that “reck- 
less and unconscionable” loans are 
currently being made. He urged an 
administrative re-interpretation of 
the G. I. Bill of Rights which will 
make the government’s participa- 
tion in losses on a vertical and not on 
a horizontal basis. 

“If the lender were required to 
take his share of the loss it would 
do much to end the reckless loan 
trend,” Mr. Nowell, a second vice 
president of The Equitable Life 
pointed out. “As the program is 
now operated,” he told the confer- 
ence called by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson, “lenders 
look only to their own safety and 
view the guarantee as a $4,000 
cushion. 

“No one considers seriously the 
veteran’s ability to pay the loan, the 
inflation in land values caused by 
the program or the eventual loss to 
the Treasury,” he warned. ‘Unless 
lenders are given financial responsi- 
bility, it would be much better to 
abolish the whole guarantee loan 
program and substitute an outright 
government loan agency with Con- 
gress appropriating funds as needed 
from time to time,” Mr. Nowell 
continued. “This would place re- 
sponsibility for the program upon 
those approving the loans.”’ 

As a further measure in curbing 
inflationary farm land prices and 
speculation the insurance company 
executive suggested that the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration withdraw his support of 
pending legislation which would in- 





crease the lending power of the 
Federal Land Banks. Emphasizing 
that seventy-five per cent loans by 
the Land Bank Commissioner were 
inaugurated in 1933 solely as emer- 
gency relief for farmers, Mr. Nowell 
pointed out that they have been ex- 
tended time after time by Congress 
even though the state of emergency 
is long past. 

“Only recently the lending per- 
centage of the Land Banks was 
raised from 50 per cent to 65 per 
cent. Now, when credit is at its 
wildest point in history, the Farm 
Credit Administration wants this 
Commissioner-lending power trans- 
ferred to the Land Banks and made 
permanent. Such a move at this time 
can only be regarded as inflationary 
and a direct invitation to competitive 
lenders to continue in their course of 
‘bigger and _ better Mr. 
Nowell charged. 


loans’ ’ 


At the conference which was at- 
tended by representatives of com- 
mercial banks, insurance companies 
and other agencies concerned with 
the problem of financing agriculture, 
The Equitable Society executive 
listed these as the primary causes of 
the high farm real estate prices : 

1. Too much that is 
money far in available 
goods necessary to balance it and 
an apparent determination on the 
part of the government to maintain 
a high general price level regardless 
of the consequences. 


money ; 
excess of 


2. The liberal rediscount policy 
of the Federal Reserve System under 
which commercial banks are en- 
couraged to bid up for farm loans 
and to make other doubtful invest- 
ments under the comfortable feeling 
that the Federal Reserve Bank will 
make cash available 
needed. 


whenever 


3. High farm commodity prices 
and expectation of their maintenance 
for several vears, by government 
action if and when necessary. 

4. Federal wage policies which 
have resulted in a spiraling upward 
of wages and prices. 


ABANDONED PROPERTY 
LAW 


N JULY 2nd the New York 

Court of Appeals handed down 
a decision modifying the decisions of 
the lower courts, which had sustained 
the constitutionality of the Aban- 
doned Property Law as to life insur- 
ance policies delivered in this State 
upon the lives of residents, but had 
held it unconstitutional as to policies 
delivered in other States. A lengthy 
opinion was written by Chief Judge 
Laughran. 


The modification made by the 
present decision is that the com- 
panies shall not be deprived of de- 
fenses to any of the so-called aban- 
doned policies, except that the com- 
panies can not resist payment to the 
State upon the ground that no proofs 
of death were filed, or that claims 
are barred by limitation. The Court 
felt that since the statute refers to 
matured policies the requirement 
for filing proofs of death was not 
essential, using as an analogy the 
escheat of abandoned savings bank 
accounts without the production of 
the bank books. As to jurisdiction 
the Court felt that the State had 
jurisdiction over policies delivered 
here upon residents of the State. 


Since escheat statutes, present and 
future, in many other States will be 
involved the: companies are consid- 
ering appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. The case involves 
federal constitutional questions as 
to whether the statute impairs the 
terms of the policies, and whether 
New York, or the States of incorpo- 
ration of the insurance companies, 
have jurisdiction to escheat. 


The insurance companies were 
represented by Ganson J. Baldwin 
of New York and included the Con- 
necticut Mutual, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, National Life, Penn Mutual, 
Phoenix Mutual, Aetna Life, Pru- 
dential, Union Mutual and Union 


Labor Life. 


Natiowat Eourry Lire Insurance €o. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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hi 1947 EDITIONS 
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udge 
BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS—An annual volume of complete, factual analyses of life 
the insurance organizations. Includes summary opinion and deals with finances, organiza- 
com- tion, history, operating data, significant ratios, executive personnel, etc. All volumes pur- 
f de- chased are supplemented monthly by Best's Life Insurance News—$15.00. 
iban- 
com- BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS—tThe National credit and financial journal of life insurance, 
o the published monthly since 1899. Keeps up to date on company examinations, current de- 
roofs velopments, sales aids, spot news, business trends, legal decisions, etc.—$3.00 a year. 
laims 
Court BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS—An annual volume, pocket size, showing licensed territory, policy 
rs fe analyses, premium rates, net costs, cash values, dividend scales, settlement options (past 
mai and present), annuities, industrial rates, financial statement items and other standard data 
: a on over 180 life insurance companies writing 98% of the U. S. legal reserve life insurance. 
Illustrations purchase includes one free copy of Best's Life Underwriters’ Guide—$3.00 
y_ the (reduction on quantities). 
bank 
on of BEST’S LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ GUIDE—A wall or desk chart, 22” x 24”—folded to pocket size, 
iction shows forms of insurance written by each company, types of policies, underwriting rules, 
» had policy provisions, company practices, etc. Covers same companies as Illustrations book so 
vered that the combination forms a compact, complete display of what life companies have to 
e. offer and at what rates—$1.00 (reduction on quantities). 
i and BEST’S WEEKLY LIFE BULLETINS—A weekly digest of important life insurance news, legal 
rill a decisions, legislation, sales trends, company changes, etc.—$7.50 a year. 
nsid- 
States BEST’S CHART OF RECOMMENDED LIFE COMPANIES—-A conveniently bound, pocket size, 
volves tabular presentation of the principal items of the financial statements of all recommended 
ns as legal reserve life insurance companies operating in the United States and issuing ordinary 
‘s the life insurance—$1.00. 
1ether 
‘orpo- Best's Complete Life Service includes all of the above publications, and in addition is person- 
anies, alized by the privilege of unlimited, confidential letters in answer to specific inquiries about 
life company finances, policies, management, etc. The Complete Life Service also assures the 
subscriber of prompt notification by special, confidential bulletin whenever developments of 
were unusual importance to the life insurance industry warrant special attention. All inquiries are 
ildwin carefully indexed so that subscribers are informed promptly of important changes in line with 
» Con- their own particular interests—$40.00 a year. 
s Mu- 
‘utual, 
Pre 
Union 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
HOME OFFICE fa BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET * y NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Guardian International Life, Dallas 


(Examimed) ...cccrcesccccsccccces Sept. 6S 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 66 
Guardian Underwriters, Dallas 

(Hixamimed) .cccsccccccccccssceces Sept. 69 
Howe Lite, New Lork 

(Favorably Examined) .......... June 66 
Illinois bankers Life, Monmouth 

CNOW DICSCCOLE) 5 oocc cc cccsececsss July 76 
Industrial ee & Health, Atlanta 

COT EUGENE sasancendccaseeses ss June 66 


Jackson tesnsl Life, Chicago 
(Converts to Legal Reserve Basis) Sept. 69 
Jetfersup Stundard Life, Greensboro 


(Favorably Examined) ......... June 66 
(Price Memorial Professorship) ..July 76 
Rae ag pt. 70 
John tianeuck Mutual, ‘Boston 
oe SS FS! ae yore Aug. 67 
Lamar Life, Jackson 
(Favorably Examined) ......... June 67 
Liberty National Life, ene 
(Favorably Examined) ...........May 45 
Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Formerly Industrial Life & 
NEED 4060504500 00db saws seas June 66 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 
to Te Aug. 69 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(Can Continue Insurance) ...... May 45 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Free Employees Group Insur.)..Aug. 70 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Home Office Operations)........./ Aug. 70 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Nursing Service) .......ccesessee Aug. 71 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 
(Favorably Examined) .......... June 68 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
COWEN TOM) ccccccecse Sbbabbecnens May 48 
Mutual Benefit. Newark 
(Large Real Estate Invest.)......./ Aug. 72 
Mutual Life, New York 
(Eliminates Notarized Forms) ...July 77 
(Actuarial Changes) ...ccccescccecd July 78 
(Drug Investment) .............. Sept. 70 
Mutual Service Life, St. Paul 
(Formerly Cooperators Life 
BABS ssnun0ss ssbb vabsiadsadas« June 64 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 71 
National Guardian Life, Madison 
CHOUGRRRE TREES. 6covavcscccieccce May 48 
National Reserve Life, Topeka 
AFavorably Examined) ......... June 68 
National Standard, Orlando 
(Hate DOMORGS occ dccccscescces May 48 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Raye, Secretary) ......ccccesecees Aug. 72 


New York Life. New York 


(Observes 100th Anniversary) ....May 49 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ ug. 72 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Fitzgerald President) .......... June 68 
(First Quarter Highs) .......... June 70 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Ang. 73 
(Appoint Examining Committee). Sept. 71 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
We oe ere eee Aug. 73 
(Lapses Studied) ................ Sept. 72 
Occidental Life. Los Angeles 
(Purchases New Home Office)....June 70 
(Peraiatency Record) ..........¢ June 71 
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_~ National, Cincinnati 


Appleby Di oe) Ty errre yr June 

old epublic Credit, ‘Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug 
Fodee Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Field Agents Association) ...... Aug 

(Non-Can. Restoration) ......... Sept 
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(Examined) ..ccccccccsccccssccs ly 
Palo Duro Insurance, ‘Amarillo 

(New Company) ..........+- jueheel May 
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(Interesting History) .......... quae 

(Publishes Book) ..........+++++: Sep 
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(Formerly Va. Co. for Ins. on Live 
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& Granting Annuities) ......... June 73 

Pennsylvania Mutual, ane 

EN Raat Aug. 76 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 

(Favorably Examined) $006s6060%0 Aug. 76 
Prudential, Newark 

(West Coast Headquarters) ....May 53 

(Group Creditor Life) ........ .-May 52 

CERROED. Secsvctcnasewscoccccsees May 54 

(Los Angeles Housing) er rer e June 73 

(Schwab Chateau) June 73 

(Housing Project Undertaken) ...July 79 

(Interesting Farm Mortgage) ....July 80 

(Industrial in Texas) ............ Aug. 76 
Pyramid Life, Little Rock 

(Favorably Examined) ........... July 81 
Republic National. Dallas 

(Reinsurance Division) ......... Sept. 72 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 

GED - £50.0050516060060006008 May 54 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 

SEED 4 4.055580066640044066006 Aug. 77 
St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis 

(HeergaRineG) ccccccccccccceccose May 4 

SEE ov cdbGeaaen abbas ’tod on Aug. 78 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Favorably Examined) .......... May 55 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

(Adopts CSO 244% Reserve Basis).May 55 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 73 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 

OE ae pheceuseue July 82 
Sun_ Life. Montreal 

(Quarterly Dividend) .......... May 56 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

TED “icccspoasocdbecedsees July 82 
The Travelers. Hartford 

(Reduces 5 Year Term) .......... July 82 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

(24% Reserve Basis) .......... June 74 

(eID Sonsacdctseseesseceoh Aug. 78 
Union Life, Richmond 

(Executive Promotions) ........ June 74 
United Life & Accident, Concord 

(New Compensation Plan) ...... Sept. 73 
United States Life, New York 

(Favorably Examined) .......... May 56 

Agencies in Panama and 

ER. Ce anche bas ounces Aug. 78 

Washington National. Evanston 

(Junior Management Council)...Sept. 73 
Western Life, St. Louis 

(Reinsures Burial Business) ..... Aug. 79 
Western States. Fargo 

(Favorably Examined) .........../ Aug. 79 
Westminster Life, Chicago 
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Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
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(Executive Promotions) .......... July 81 
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Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. cS. - 
(Favorably Examined) ........-. Sept. 67 
Aetna Lite, Hartford , 
(Adopts CSO Table) ........++.- June 61 
american National, Galveston i 
= (Ex: cutive Promotions) ....... ..-May 37 
Amicalle Life, Waco 
(Fa\ rably Examined) oecccccees Sept. 67 
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